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Memoirs  of  the  lau  william 

BLACKSfONEy  Efq;  [P.  260.] 

IN  the  year  1757,  on  the  death  of 
Dr  Coxed,  Warden  of  Winehef- 
ter,  Mr  Blackftone  was  elected  by  the 
furviving  'Vifitors  of  Michel’s  new 
foundation  in  Queen’s  College  into 
that  body.  This  new  fituation  afford- 
^cd  frelh  matter  for  his  adive  genius 
to  exercife  itfell  in  ;  and  it  was  chiefly 
by  his  means  that  this  donation,  which 
had  for  fome  years  been  matter  of 
contention  only,  became  a  very  va¬ 
luable  acquifition  to  the  college,  as 
well  as  an  ornament  to  the  univer- 
fity,  by  compleating  that  handfo'me 
pile  of  building  towards  the  high- 
ftreet,  which  for  many  years  had  been 
little  better  than  a  eonfufed  heap  of 
ruins. 

The  ingrafting  a  new  fet  of  fellows 
find  fcholars  into  an  old  eftablilhed 
fociety  could  not  be  an  eafy  talk,  and 
in  the  prefenc  inftance  was  become 
more  difficult,  from  the  many  unfuc- 
cefsful  attempts  that  had  been  made, 
all  of  which  had  only  terminated  in 
difputes  between  the  members  of  the 
old  and  the  vifitors  of  the  new  foun¬ 
dation  5  yet  under  thefe  circiim fian¬ 
ces  Dr  Blackftone  was  not  dilhcar- 
VcL.  LIIl. 
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tened,  but  formed  and  purfned  a  plan, 
calculated  to  improve  Mr  Michel’s 
original  donation,  without  departing 
from  his  intention^  and  had  the  plea- 
fure  to  fee  it  compleated,  intirely  to 
the  fatisfadlion  of  the  members  of  the 
old  foundation,  and  confirmed,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  body  of  ftatutes  he 
drew  for  the  purpofe,  by  aifl  of  Par¬ 
liament,  in  the  year  1769. 

Being  engaged  as  counfel  in  the 
great  conteft  for  knights  of  the  fiiire 
for  the  county  of  Oxford  in  1 7  54,  he 
very  accurately  confidered  a  queltioii 
then  much  agitated,  whether  copy- 
holders  of  a  certain  nature  had  a  right 
to  vote  in  county  eleftions  ? 

He  afterwards  reduced  his  thoughts 
on  that  fubjcd  into  a  fmall  treatife ; 
and  was  prevailed  on  by  Sir  Charles 
Mordaunt  and  other  Members  of  Par¬ 
liament,  who  had  brought  in  a  biil 
to  decide  that  controverted  point,  to 
publiffi  it  in  March  1758,  under  the 
title  of  Confidcrations  on  Copy¬ 
holders,-’  and  the  bill  foon  after  re¬ 
ceived  the  fandlion  of  the  Legiflature, 
and  paffed  into  a  law. 

Mr  Viner  having  by  his  will  left 
not  only  the  copy-right  of  his  abridg¬ 
ment,  but  other  property  to  a  con- 
fiderable  amount,  to  the  univerfity 
U  o  ’ 
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of  Oxford,  to  found  a  profeflbrfliip, 
fellowfhips,  and  fcholarlhips  of  com- 
inoii  law,  he  was  on  the  2Cth  of  Oc¬ 
tober  1758  iinanimoufly  eledled  V*i- 
nerian  Profelfor  ;  and  on  the  25th  of 
the  fame  month  read  his  firit  intro- 
du^ory  ledtiire  ;  one  of  the  moft  ele¬ 
gant  and  admired  compofitions  which 
any  age  or  country  ever  produced. 
This  he  publidied  at  the  requeft  of 
the  Vice-Chancellor  and  Heads  of 
Houfes, .  and  afterwards  prefixed  to 
the  firll  volume  of  his  Commentaries. 

His  lectures  had  now  gained  fuch 
univerfal  applaufe,  that  he  was  re- 
quefted  by  a  noble  perfonage,  who' 
fuperintended  tiic  education  of  our 
prefent  Sovereign,  then  Prince  of 
Wales,  to  read  them  to  his  Royal 
Highnefs  ;  but  as  he  was  at  that  time 
engaged  to  a  numerous  clafs  of  pu¬ 
pils  in  the  univcrfity,  he  thought 
he  could  not,  confidently  with  that' 
engagement,  comply  with  this  re- 
qued,  and  therefore  declined  it.  *  But 
he  tranfmitted  copies  of  fo  many  of 
them  for  the  perufal  of  his  Royal 
Highnefs ;  who,  far  from  being  of¬ 
fended  at  an  excufe  grounded  on  fo 
^  honourable  a  motive,  w^as  pleafed  to 
order  a  handfome  gratuity  to  be  pre- 
lented  to  him.* 

In  the  year  1759  he  publiflied  two 
fmall  pieces  merely  relative  to  the 
univerfity;  the  one  entitled,  Re¬ 
flections  on  the  Opinions  of  Melfrs 
Pratt,  Morton,  and  Wilbraham,  re¬ 
lating  to  Lord  Litchfield’s  Difquali- 
fication,”  who  was  then  a  candidate 
for  the  Chancellorfhip  :  the  other, 
“  A  Cafe  for  the  opinion  of  Counfel 
on  the  right  of  the  Univerfity  to 
make  new  Statutes.” 

Having  now  edablifhed  a  reputa¬ 
tion  by  his  iecTtfires,  wdiich  he  juftly 
thought  might  entitle  him  to  fome 
particular  notice  at  the  Bar,  in  June 
1759  bought  chambers  in  the  Tem¬ 
ple,  refigned  the  office  of  adeffor  of 
the  Vice-chancellor’s  court,  which  he 
had  held  about  fix  years,  and  foon 
after  the  ilewardfliip  of  AU-Souls 


College  ;  and  in  Michaelmas  ternt 
1759  refumed  his  attendance  at  Welt- 
mindcr,  dill  continuing  to  pafs  fome 
part  of  the  year  at  Oxford,  and  to 
read  his  ledures  there,  at  fuch  times 
as  did  not  interfere  with  the  London 
terms.  The  year  before  this  he  de¬ 
clined  the  honour  of  the  coif,  which 
he  was  preffed  to  accept  of  by  Lord 
Chief  Judice  Willes  and  Mr  Juftice 
(now  Earl)  Bathurd. 

In  November  1759  he  pablifhed  a 
new  edition  ot  the  Great  Charter,  and 
Charter  of  the  Fored  ;  which  added 
much  to  his  former  reputation,  not 
only  as  a  great  lawyer,  but  as  an  ac¬ 
curate  antiquarian,  and  an  ablehido- 
rian.  It  mud  alfo  be  added,  that  the 
external  beauties  in  the  printing,  the 
types,  &c.  reflected  no  fmall  honour 
on  him,  as  the  principal  reformer  of 
the  Clarendon  prefs,  from  whence  no 
work  had  ever  before  iflued,  equal  in 
thofe  particulars  to  this. 

This  publication  drew  him  into  a 
fliort  controverfy  with  the  late  Dr 
Lyttelton,  then  Dean  of  Exeter,  and 
afterwards  Biftiop  of  Carlifle.  The 
Dean,  to  affid  Mr  Blackdone  in  his 
publication,  had  favoured  him  with 
the  collation  of  a  very  curious  ancient 
roll,  containing  both  the  Great  Char¬ 
ter,  and  that  of  the  Fored,  of  the  9th 
of  Henry  III.  which  he  and  many 
of  his  friends  judged  to  be  an  origi¬ 
nal.  The  editor  of  the  charters, 
however,  thought  otherwife,  and  ex- 
cufed  himfelf  (in  a  note  in  his  intro- 
dudtion)  for  having  made  no  ufe  of 
its  various  readings,  “  as  the  plan  of 
his  edition  was  confined  to  charters 
which  had  pafied  the  great  feal,  or 
elle  to  authentic  entries  and  enrol¬ 
ments  of  record,  under  neither  of 
which  clades  the  roll  in  queftion  could 
be  ranked.” 

The  Dean,  upon  this,  concerned 
for  the  credit  of  his  roll,  prefented  to 
the  Antiquarian  Society  a  vindication 
of  its  authenticity,  dated  June  8th 
1761  ;  and  Mr  Blackdone  delivered 
in  an  anfw^er  to  the  fame  learned 
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bodf^  dated  May  28th  1762,  al¬ 
ledging,  as  an  excufe  for  the  trouble 
he  gave  them,  “  that  he  fhould  think 
himfelf  wanting  in  that  rcfpedl  which 
he  owed  to  the  Society,  and  Dr  Lyt- 
tleton,  if  he  did  not  either  own  and 
correct  his  miftakes,/  in ,  the  odavo 
edition  then  preparing  for  the  prefs, 
or  fubmit  to  the  Society’s  judgment 
the  reafons  at  large  upon  which  his 
fufpicions  were  founded.”  Thefe  rea¬ 
fons,  we  may  fiippofe,  were  convin¬ 
cing,  for  here  the  difpute  ended  *. 

About  the  fame  time  he  alfo  pub- 
lilhed  a  final  I  treatife  on  the  Law  of 
Defcents  in  Fee  Simple. 

A  diiTv )lutiofi  of  Parliament  having 
taken  place,  he  was  in  March  1761 
returned  burgefs  for  Hmdon,  in 
Wiltihire,  and  on  the  6th  of  May 
following  had  a  patent  of  precedence 
granted  him  to  rank  as  King’s  coun- 
fel,  having  a  few  months  before  de¬ 
clined  the  office  of  chief  juftice  of  the 
court  of  common  pleas  in  Ireland. 

Finding  himfelf  not  deceived  in  his 
expedations  in  refped  to  an  iiicreafe 
of  bufinels  in  his  profeOion,  he  now 
determined  to  fettle  ia  life,  and  on 
the  5th  of  May  1761,  he  married 
Sarah,  the  eldeft  furviving  daughter 
of  the  late  James  Clitherow,  of  Bof- 
ton-Houfe,  in  the  county  of  Middle- 
fex,  Efq;  with  whom  he  paiTci  near 

*  It  may  be  ncrc  incutioiicd,  that,  as 
an  antiquarian,  and  a  member  of  this  So¬ 
ciety,  into  which  he  was  admitted  Fe¬ 
bruary  5ih  1761,  he  wrote  “  A  Le  tter  to 
the  Hon.  D tines  Birrington,  deferibirig 
an  antique  Seal,  with  forne  Ohfervaiions 
on  iti  original,  and  the  two  fucedfive 
controverfies  which  the  difufe  of  it  af¬ 
terwards  occafioned.** 

This  feal,  having  the  royal  atras  of 
England  on  it,  was  o»>e  of  thofe  which  all 
perfons  having  the  cxercife  of  cccleGafti- 
cal  jurifdidion  were  obliged  by  the  fta* 
tute  of  the  ift  of  Edward  VI.  ch.  2.  to 
make  ufe  ef.  This  letter  is  printed  in 
the  3d' volume  of  the  Jtrchaologiof  \  but 
his  difeuflion  of  the  merits  of  the  Lyttle- 
ton  roll,  though  containing  much  good 
antiquarian  criticirm,  has  not  yet  been 
made  public. 


nineteen  years  in  the  enjoyment  of 
the  pureft  domeftic  and  conjugal  fe¬ 
licity,  for  which  no  man  was  better 
calculated,  and  which,  he  ufed  ohen 
to  declare,  was  the  happiell  part  of 
his  life  :  by  her  he  had  nine  children, 
the  eldeft  and  youngeft  of  whom  died 
infants  :  feven  furvived  him,  viz. 
Henry,  James,  William,  Charles, 
Sarah,  Mary,  and  Philippa  the  el¬ 
deft  not  much  above  the  age  of  lixteen 
at  his  death. 

His  marriage  having  vacated  his 
Fellowfliip  at  All-Souis,  he  was,  on 
the  28th  of  Julv  1761,  appointed  by 
the  Earl  of  Well  moreland,  at  that 
time  chancellor  of  Oxford,  principal 
of  New- Inn-Hall.  This  was  an  a- 
grecable  refidence  during  the  time 
his  ledures  required  him  to  be  in 
Oxford,  and  was  ‘iLtciided  with  this 
additional  pleafmg  circumflance,  that 
it  gave  him  rank  as  the  head  of.au 
houfe  in  the  imiveiTity,  and  cnaljlcd 
him,  by  that  ineans,  to  continue  to 
promote  whatever  (occurred  to  him 
that  might  he  uletul  and  hciuficial  to 
that  learned  body. 

All  attempt  being  made  about  this 
time,  to  reltraln  t!ie  pov/er  given  him, 
as  Profefibr,  by  the  Vinerlan  fiat»ites, 
to  nominate  a  deputy  to  read  the  fo- 
lemn  lejftures,  he  publiftied  a  iiate  of 
the  cafe  for  the  ptrufal  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  convocation ;  upon  which  it 
was  dropped. 

In  the  following  year,  1 762,  he  col- 
Icded  and  republilhed  fcveral  of  his 
pieces,  under  the  title  of  Law  Tracts, 
ill  two  volumes  o»51avo. 

In  176^,  on  the  ellabUlhment  of 
the  Qjieen’s  family,  he  was  appointed 
folicitor-general  to  her  Majeily  ;  and 
was  chofen  about  the  fame  time  a 
bencher  of  the  Middle  Temple. 

Many  imperfefi  and  incorreeft  co¬ 
pies  of  his  leisures  having  by  this 
time  got  abroad,  and  a  pirated  edi¬ 
tion  of  them  being  either  publiflied, 
or  preparing  for  publication  in  lio 
land,  he  found  himfelf  under  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  printing  a  corred  ediiiom 
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himfetf ;  and  in  November  1765,  pub-  fignation,  had  the  fate  to  be  rejefled 
Iiflied  the  firft  volume,  under  the  title  by  a  negative  in  convocation, 
of  “  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  By  this  unexpected  and  unmerited 
England,”  and  in  the  courfe  of  the  rejeftion,  Mr  Blapkftone’s  profpeCtS 
four  fucceeding  years,  the  other  three  ini  Oxford  had  no  longer  the  fame  a!- 
volumes,  which  compleated  a  work  luremeht  to  tnake  him  think  of  a  laft- 
that  will  tranfmit  hi^  naipe  to  pofte-  ing  fettlement  there  :  his  views  of  aii 
fity  among  the  firft  clafs  of  EnglifU  eflablilhed  fociety  for  the  ftudy  of  the 
authors,  and  will  be  univerfally  read  common  law  were  at  an  end,  and  nb 
and  admired,  as  long  as  the  javvs,  the  room  left  him  for  exerting,  in  this 
conftitution,  and  the  Janguage  of  this  inftance,  that  ardour  for  improve** 
country  remain.  ment,  which  conftituted  a  diftingiiilh- 

In  the  year  1766,  he  refigned  the  ing  part  of  his  character. 

Vinerian  profefforlhip,  and  the  prin-  fTo  be  coticluded  ift  our  7icxt*) 
cipality  of  New- Inn-Hall ;  finding 

he  could  not  difcharge  the  perfonal  Confequences  of  an  eTstreme  Propenfity  t§ 
duties  of  the  former,  confifteritly  with  Friendjhip. — From  the  Mirror. 

!his  profeflional  attendance  in  Lon¬ 
don,  or  the  delicacy  of  his  feelings  as  E  praifes  of  frlendjhipy  and 

an  honeft  rpan.  X  defcriptipns  of  the  happinefs 

Thus  was  he  detached  from  Ox-  arifing  from  it,  I  remember  to  have 
ford,  to  the  iRexprefiible  lofs  of  that  met  with  in  ajimoft  every  book  and 


univerfity,  and  the  great  regret  of  all  poem  fince  firft  I  could  read.  I  was 
thofe  v/hd  wifhed  well  to  the  eftablifti-  never  much  addicted  to  reading  ;  and, 
ment  of  the  ftudy  of  the  law  therein,  in  this  inftance,  I  think,  I  have  little 
When  he  firft  turned  his  views  to-  reafon  to  put  confidence  in  authors, 
wards  the 'Vinerian  profefldrfhip,  he  How  it  may  be  in  their  experience,  J 
had  formed  a  defign  of  fettling  in  khow  not  ;  but,  in  mine,  this  fame 
Oxford  for  life  ;  he  had  flattered  him-  virtue  of  friendjlnp  has  -  tended  very' 
felf,  that  by  annexing  the  office  of  little  to  my  happinefs;  on  the  con- 
'  profcflbr  to  the  principality  of  one  of  trary,  Sir,  when  I  tell  you  my  fitua- 
the  halls  (and  perhaps  conyerting  if  tion,  you  will  find  that  I  am  almoft 
into  a  college),  and  placing  Mr  Vi?  ruined  by  my  friends, 
jier's  fellows  and  fcholars  under  their  From  my  earlieft  days,  I  was  recr 
profeflbr,  a  fociety  might  be  eftablilh-  kohed  one  of  the  beft-natured  fellows 
ed  for  ftudents  of  the  common  law,  in  the.  world  ;  and,  at  fchool,  though 
fimilar  to  that  of  Trinity-Hall  in  I  muft  confefs  I  did  not  acquire  fo 
parhbridge  for  Civilians."  •  much  learning  as  many  of  my  com- 

Mr  Vinerfs  will  very  much  fayoiir-  panions,  yet,  even  there!  I  was  re¬ 
ed  this  plan.  He  leaves  to  the  uni-  markable  for  the  acquifition  of friends^ 
yerfity  all  his  perfonal  eftate,  books.  Even  there,  too,  1  acquired  them  at 
f  &c.  for  the  conftituting,  eftablilhing,  foine  expence  ;  1  was  flogged,  I  dare 
f  and  endowing  one  dr  more  fellow-  fay  a  hundred  times,  for  the  faults 
f  Ihip  or  fellowlhips,  and  fchojarftiip  of  others,  but  was  too  generous  ever 
f  or  fcholarlhips,  in  any  college  or  to ;  my  companions  were  gene- 
^  hall  in  the  faid  univerfity,  as  to  the  roiis  fellows  too  ;  but  it  always  hap- 
f  convocation  ftiall  be  thought  rnoft  pened,  1  don’t  know  how,  that  my 
f  proper  for  ftudents  of  the  common  generofity  was  on  the  lofing  fide  of 
f  law.”^  Bpt  notwithftanjiing  this  the  adventure.  - 

J)lain  direction  to  eftablifti'  them  m  I  had  not  been  above  three  years 
bme  college  or  hall,  the  claufe  from  at  college,  when  the  death  of  an  un- 
jtc  delegates  which  ratified  ^his  dc-  cle  put  me  in  poffelEbn  of  a  very  con^ 
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(/[derabje  cftate.  As  I  was  not  vio-  j 
Icntly  inclined  towards  literature,  I 
(bon  took  the  opportunity  which  this 
prcl'ented  me  of  leaving  the  univer-  , 
fity,  and  entering  upon  the  world.  I 
put  myfelf  under  the  tuition  of  one 

inf  my  companions,  who  generally 
fpent  the  vacations,  and  indeed  fonae 
of  the  terms  too,  in  London,  and  took 
up  my  refidence  in  that  city.  There 
I  needed  not  that  propenftty  which, 

I  have  told  you,  I  always  poffefTed, 
to  acquire  a  multitude  of  friends  ;  I 
;  found  myfelf  furrounded  by  them  in 

\  every  tavern  and  coffec-houfe  about 

:  ^  town.  But  I  loon  experienced,  that, 

/  though  the  commodity  was  plenty, 

i  the  price  was  high.  Befides  a  confi- 

5  derabje  mortgage  on  my  elfate,  of 

f  which  one  of  my  beft  friends  contri* 

)  ved  to  polTefs  himfelf,  I  was  obliged 

to  expofe  my  life  in  a  couple  of  duels, 
and  had  very  near  loft  it  by  difeafe, 
in  that  courfe  of  friendlhip  which  I 
underwent  in  the  metropolis.  All 
this  was  more  a  focial  facrifice  to  o- 
-  thers,  than  a  gratification  to  myfelf. 

Naturally  rather  of  a  fober  dilpofi- 
I  tion,  I  found  more  frequently  difguft 
.  than  pleafure  amidft  thofe  feenes  of 

idiffipation  in  which  I  was  engaged. 

I  was  often  obliged  to  roar  out  a 
catch  expreffive  of  our  happinefs,  at 
^  *  the  head  of  a  long  table  in  a  tavern, 
though  I- would  almoft  have  exchan¬ 
ged  my  place  for  the  bench  of  a  gal 
iey-flaye  ;  and  to  bellow  for  a  bum- 
1  per,  when  I  would  as  foon  have  fwal-' 

t  lowed  the  bittereft  drug  in  the  Ihop 

^  of  my  apothecary. 

Froni  this  fort  of  bondage  I  con- 
,  trived  to  emancipate  myfelf  by  ma¬ 

trimony.  I  married  the  fifter  of  one 
of  my  friends,  a  girl  good-natured 
and  thoughtlefs  like-  myfelf,  with 
whom  I  foon  afterwards  retired  into 
i  the  country,  and  fet  out  upon  w^hat 
we  thought  a  fober  well-regulated  i 
j  plan.  The  fituation  was  fo  diftant, 

as  to  be  quite  out  of  the  reach  of  my 
^  i  former  town- companions  ;  provifions 
^  were  cheap,  and  fervants  faitliful  j  in 


(hort,  CTcry  thing  fo  circumftanccd, 
that  we  made  no  doubt  of  living  con- 
fiderably  withiiv  onr  income.  Our 
manner  of  life,  however,  was  to  be  as 
happy  as  prudent.  By  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  my  eftate,  I  was  to  be  equal¬ 
ly  amufed  and  enriched  ;  my  (kill  in 
fportfmanlhip  (for  I  had  acquired 
that  fcience  to  great  perfedtion  -at  the* 
univerfity)  was  to  procure  vigour  to 
my  conftitution,  and  dainties  to  my 
table ;  and,  againft  the  long  nights 
of  winter,  we  were  provided  wuth  an 
excellent  neighbourhood. 

The  laft- mentioned  article  is  the 
only  one  which  we  have  found  come 
entirely  up  to  our  expedlations.  My 
talent  for  friend-making  has  indeed 
extended  the  limits  of  neighbour¬ 
hood  a  good  deal  farther  than  the 
word  is  commonly  imderftood  to 
reach.  The  pariih,  which  is  not  a 
fmall  one,  the  county,  which  is  pro¬ 
portionally  cxtenfive,  comes  all  with¬ 
in  the  denomination  of  neighbour¬ 
hood  with  us  ;  and  my  neighbour 
Gooftry,  who  pays  me  an  annual 
fporting  vifit  of  feveral  weeks,  lives 
at  Icaft  fifty  miles  off. 

.Some  of  thofe  neighbours,  ^vho 
always  become  friends  at  my  houfc, 
have  endeavoured  to  pay  me  for  their 
entertainment  with  their  advice  as  to 
the  cultivation  of  my  farm,  or  the 
management  of  my  eftate  ;  but  I 
have  generally  found  their  counfel, 
like  other  friendly  exertions,  put  me 
out  of  pocket  in  the  end.  Their 
theories  of  agriculture  failed  in  my 
pradice  of  them  ;  and  the  ingenious 
men  they  recommended  to  me  for  te¬ 
nants,  feldom  paid  their  rent  by  their 
ingenuity.  One  gentleman,  in  parti¬ 
cular,  was  fo  much  penetrated  by  my 
kindnefs  and  hofpitality,  that  he  ge- 
neroufiy  communicated  to  me  a  pro- 
jeft  he  had  formed,'  which  he  (hewed 
j  me  to  be  infallible,  for  acquiring  a 
[  great  fortune  in  a  very  Ihort  time, 
and  offered  me  an  equal  ftiare  in  the 
profits,  upon  my  advancing  the  fum 
of  L.  500,  to  enable  hi  111  to  put  hb 
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plan  more  fpeedily  into  execution. 
But,  about  a  twelvemonth  after,  I 
was  informed  that  his  project  had 
mifcarried,  and  that  my  L,  500  was 
loft  in  the  wreck  of  it.  Tnis  gentle¬ 
man  is  almoft  the  only  one  of  my 
friends,  who,  after  having  been  once 
at  my  houfe,  does  not  chufe  to  fre¬ 
quent  it  again.' 

My  wife  is  not  a  whit  lefs  happy 
in  acquiring  friends  than  myfelf.  Be- 
fides  all  her  relations,  of  whom  (for 
I  chofe  a  woman  of  family)  flie  has 
a  very  great  number,  every  lady  Ihe 
meets  at  vifits,  at  church,  or  at  the 
yearly  races  in  our  country- town,  is 
lb  inftantaneoufly  charmed  with  her 
manners  and  converfation,  that  (he 
finds  it  impoffibJe  to  leave  pur  part  of 
the  country  without  doing  herfelf  the 
pleafure  of  waiting  on  Mrs  Hearty 
at  her  own  houfe.  ,  Mrs  Hearty’s 
friends  are  kind  enough  to  give  ad¬ 
vice  too,  as  well  as  mine.  After  fuch 
vifits,  I  generally  find  fome  imprpve- 
ment  in  the  furniture  of  my  houfe, 
the  drefs  of  my  w’^ife,  or  the  livery  of 
my  fervants. 

The  attentions  of  our  friends  are 
fometiraes  carried  farther  than  mere 
words  or  vifits  of  compliment ;  yet, 
even  then,,  unfortunately,  their  fa¬ 
vours  are  juft  fo  many  taxes  upon  us. 
When  I  receive  a  prefent  of  a  deli¬ 
cate  falmon,  or  a  nice  haunch  of  ve- 
nifon,  it  is  but  a  fignal  for  all  my 
good  neighbours  to  come  and  eat 
at  my  expence  ;  and,  fome  time  ago, 
when  a  nephew  of  my  wife  fettled  a- 
broad,  fent  me  a  hogflicad  of  excel¬ 
lent  claret,  it  coft  me,  in  entertain¬ 
ments  for  the  honour  of  the  liquor, 
what  might  have  purchafed  a  tun 
from  the  wine-merchant. 

After  fo  many  inftances  in  which 
my  friendfhips  were  hurtful  to  my. 
fortune,  1  wiftied  to  hit  on  the  way  of 
making  fome  of  them  beneficial  to  it. 
For  this  purpole,  my  wife  and  I  have, 
for  a  good  while  paft,  been  employ¬ 
ed  in  looking  out  for  fome  fnug  office, 
or  reverfion,  to  which  my  intereft 


with  feveral  powerful  friends  might 
recommend  me.  But,  fome  how  or 
other,  our  expeflations  have  been  al¬ 
ways  difappointed  ;  not  from  any 
want  of  inclination  in  our  friends  to 
ferve  us,  as  we  have  been  repeatedly 
afTured,  but  from  various  unforefeen 
accidents,  to  which  expedations  of 
that  fort  are  particularly  liable.  In 
the  courfc  of  thefe  folicitations,  I  was 
glad  to  engage  in  the  political  inte»* 
refts  of  a  gentleman,  on  whofe  in¬ 
fluence  I  built  the  ftrongeft  hopes  of 
fuccefs  in  my  own  fchemes  5  and  I 
flattered  myfelf,  that,  from  the  friend¬ 
ly  footing  on  which  I  ftood  with  my 
neighbours,  L  might  be  of  confide- 
rable  fervice  to  him.  This,  indeed, 
he  is  extremely  ready  to  acknow¬ 
ledge,  though  he  has  never  yet  found 
an  opportunity  of  returning  the  fa¬ 
vour  ;  but,  in  the  mean  ti'me,  it  kept 
my  table  open  to  all  his  friends,  as 
well  as  my  own,  and  coft  me,  befides, 
a  headach  twice  a-week  during  the 
whole  period  of  the  canvafs. 

In  Ihort,  Sir,  I  find  I  can  afford 
to  keep  myfelf  in  friends  no  longer. 
I  mean  to  give  them  warning  of  this 
my  refolution  as  fpeedily  as  poffible. 
Be  fo  good,  therefore,  as  inform  fuch 
of  them  as  read  your  paper,  that  I 
have  (hut  my  gates,  locked  my  cellar, 
turned  off  my  cook,  difpofed  of  my 
dogs,  forgot  my  acquaintance,  and 
am  refolved  henceforward,  let  peo¬ 
ple  fay  of  me  what  they  will,  to  be 
no  one*s  friend  hut  my 
1  am>  ^c. 

JOHN  HEARTY, 

CONJUGAL  LOVE,  exemplified  in 
the  Hijiory  of  Florio  and  Elvira. 

The  happinefs  of  conjugal  life, 
the  friendlhip  fubfifting  between 
two  perfons,  who  are  dearer  to  each 
other  than  all  that  the  world  can 
fancy,  has  been  the  favourite  theme 
of  our  moft  virtuous,  and,  I  may  add, 
of  our  moft  excellent  writers.  Who 
can  read  that  charming  portrait  of 
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matrimonial  blifs,  at  the  conclufion 
of  Thompfon’s  Spring,  contralled  as 
it  is  with  the  favage  maxims  of  eaf- 
tern  climes,  without  catching  the 
poet’s  enthufiafm,  and  fondly  wifliing 
for  a  “  beautiful  friend,”  as  another 
of  our  poets  has  moft  happily  called 
a  wife. 

Indeed,  of  all  the  pleafur'es  that 
tend  to  fwceten  and  to  endear  human 
life,  none  can  be  more  worthy  the  re¬ 
gard  of  rational  beings,  than  thofe 
which  flow  from  the  reciprocal  re¬ 
turns  of  conjugal  love.  The  paflions 
of  youth,  prone  to  wander  loofely 
from  objed  to  obje^l,  are  here  blen¬ 
ded  in  one  fixed  and  fettled  affection, 
the  fource  of  a  felicity  inconceivable 
but  by  the  happy  pair,  whom  virtu¬ 
ous  love  and  friendfliip  thus  unite. 
Hence  the  anxiety  of  each  for  the  | 
other’s  welfare,  that  forms  the  difin-  I 
terefted  wifli,  and  thinks  not  for  it- 
felf,  but  for  the  happy  objc^ll  of  its 
love.  Hence  that  fweet  iympathy,  | 
that  participation  even  of  atHidion, 
which  more  than  mitigates  its  pangs  ; 
and  hence  thofe  communications  of 
tendernefs  and  joy,  which  heighten 
profperity  itfelf,  and  crown  the  blef- 
fings  of  humanity  with  rich  comple¬ 
tion.  Nor  has  the  world  been  want¬ 
ing  in  feenesjin  which  thefe  fentiments 
have  appeared  in  the  moll  beautiful 
reality,  of  which  the  following  re¬ 
markable  hiflorv  is  an  inflance  that 
cannot  but  delight  every  reader  : 

In  the  beginning  of  the  too  memo-  , 
rable  year  in  which  the  failure  of  the 
Charitable  Corporation  ruined  half 
thofe  who  had  not  been  before  un¬ 
done  by  the  fatal  South  Sea  fcheme, 
‘Florio,  a  gentleman  of  conflderable 
eftate  in  Wales,  was  married  to  Elvi¬ 
ra,  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  mer¬ 
chant  in  London,  >vith  whom  he  had 
a  fortune  of  7000 1. 

This  money,  which  he  at  firfl  in¬ 
tended  to  pay  off  a  mortgage,  with 
which  part  of  his  eftate  was  incum¬ 
bered,  he  raflily  embarked  in  this 
fatal  fund,  and  loll  it  .  all.  He  felt 


this  misfortune  the  more  feverely,  as 
he  had  brought  it  upon  himfelf  with¬ 
out  the  knowledge  of  Elvira,  or  of 
her  father.  His  mortgage  alfo  was 
a  fecret  to  them  ;  but  as  he  knew  that 
both  thefe  circumflauces  mull  foon 
come  to  light,  from  the  impoflibility 
of  living  in  his  ufual  llile,  he  could 
not  but  dread  tlie  reproaches  of  thofe 
perfons  whofe  love  and  elleem  he  was 
moll  anxious  to  preferve. 

Thefe  refledlions  threw  him  into  a 
deep  melancholy,  which  in  vain  he 
endeavoured  to  conceal  from  his  wife. 
She  begged  to  know  the  caufe.  At 
firft  he  denied  that  there  was  any, 
and  affedled  a  more  chearful  behavi¬ 
our.  But  Ihe  foon  faw  through  the 
thin  difguife,  and,  convinced  that 
fome  latent  grief  preyed  upon  his 
mind,  Ihe  redoubled  her  intreaties. 
One  day  when  they  were  alone,  Ihe 
threw  her  arms  about  his  neck,  and 
bathing  his  checks  with  tears,  con¬ 
jured  him  not  to  refufe  making  her 
the  partner  of  his  griefs.  Overcome 
by  her  tendernefs,  Florio  at  lall  ex¬ 
claimed,  “  Oh  1  my  dear,  I  have 
wronged  you,  wronged  you  beyond 
forgivenefs !”  “  I  believe  it  among 
the  things  impoilible,”  anfvvered  El¬ 
vira,  **  for  you  to  wrong  any  one  ; 
and  I  am  fure  it  is  yet  more  fo  for 
you  to  do  any  thing  that  my  love 
would  not  forgive.” 

He  could  refill  no  longer,  but,  af¬ 
ter  a  few  flrueeles  within  himfelf,  re- 

VJ4.»  _  ' 

peated  to  her  the  whole  affair.  She 
lillened  with  attention,  feemed  a  little 
furprifed,  but  difeovered  not  one 
emotion  of  grief  or  refentment.-— 
When  he  had  flniihed  the  melancho¬ 
ly  recital,  “  I  confefs,  my  dear,”  faid 
Elvira,  “  that  thefe  are  misfortunes, 
bat  I  cannot  think  them  of  moment 
enough  to  deprefs  your  fpirits  in  the 
manner  they  have  done.” — “  How, 
my  dear,”  returned  Florio,  **  do  you 
not  confider,  that  by  this  fatal  acci¬ 
dent  I  am  deprived  of  the  means  of 
iupportiag  you  in  the  manner  I  ought 
to  d0|  aad  which  you  bad  a  right 


fent  yourfelf  from  yonr  father,  arul 
all  your  relations  to  whom  your  com¬ 
pany  is  fo  dear?  Gan  you  forego  your 
native  air,  and  quit  the  gay  delights 
which  the  town  affords,  and  to  which 
you  have  been  fo  long  accuftomed  ? 
Can  you  confent  to  live  an  exile  amidil 
rocks  and  barren  mountains  ?^' 

With  pleafiire,”  anfwered  this 
charming  wife,  when  you  are  my 
guide  and  my  companion.  Paint  not, 
therefore,  the  place  of  our  retreat  in 
difmal  colours.  I  begin  already  to 
form  the  moft  delightful  ideas  of  it. 
I  (hall  forget  the  mufic  of  the  opera, 
whilft  liflening  to  the  notes  which 
Heaven  has  taught  the  little  fong- 
fters  of  the  air.  The  frifking  kids 
and  fportive  lambkins  on  the  moun¬ 
tain  tops  will  afford  me  more  diver- 
fion  than  all.  the  affembiies  in  the 
Hay-market ;  and  the  fincere  wel¬ 
comes  of  our  honeh  tenants  and  their 
ruddy  dames  will  pleafe  me  better 
than  the  unmeaning  conripHments  of 
fops  and  fools.” 

The  hufband  of  this  excellent  wo¬ 
man  was  fo  overcome  with  rapture  at 
thefe  unexpeded  expreflions,  that  he 
could  not  forbear  catching  her  in  his 
arms,  and  crying  out  in  the  poet’s 
words, 

Sure  there’s  in  thee  all  we  believe  of  heaven, 
Amazifii;  brightnefs,  purity,  and  truth, 
liret;nal  joy,  and  everlaUing  love.  < 

Elvira  kept  her  promife  with  tbe 
fame  chearfuJnefs  that  (he  had  made 
it,  and  difpatched  every  thing  requi- 
fite  for  their  departure  with  fuch  ala¬ 
crity,  that  in  Jefs  than  a  week  the 
happy  pair  fet  out  for  Wales.  On 
her  arrival,  the  refolution  (he  had  ta¬ 
ken  to  be  pleafed  with  whatever  flic 
found  there  rendered  her  fo  in  reali¬ 
ty.  The  country,  by  degrees,  be¬ 
came  as  agreeable  to  her  as  it  had 
once  been  irkfome  ;  and  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  the  noife  and  hurry  of  the 
town,  gave  her  rather  a  difguft  than 
a  defirt  of  returning  to  it.  This  flie 
not  only  declared,  but  teftified,  by 
requeuing  her  hufband  to  continue 


txpe^f  when  you  bleffcd  me  with  your 

•  hand?  We  muft  lay  down  our  coach.” 

Do  you  imagine,”  refuraed  Elvi- 
rif  with  the  moft  obliging  fmile, 
. «  that.  I  have  fo  much  pride,  or  fo 
little  love,  as  not  to  be  as  well  con* 
tent  with  walking  as  with  riding, 
when  1  have*  you  by  my  fide.” — “  O  ! 
but,”  cried  he,  what  will  your  fa¬ 
ther  fay  ?” 

On  this  fhe  paufed  a  moment^  but 
foon  replied,  **  As  to  my  father,  I 
know  he  looks  upon  thefe  public 
.fehemes  as  mere  bubbles,  and  his 
averfion  to  them  may  make  him  ac- 
.  cufe  you  of  feme  imprudence ;  and 
>  therefore  he  (hall  .  not  know  it.  I 
have  thought  of  an  expedient”-— 

Heavens  !”  cried  he,  “  what  expe- 
.  dient  ?  Will  not  the  very  change  in 
my  way  of  living  .betray  my  folly  to 
your  father  ?” — I  will  tell  you,  my 
,  dear,”  anfwered  fhe,  ^  we  will  quit 

•  this  expenfive  town,  and  live  at  your 
country Weat,  till  your  affairs  arc  en¬ 
tirely  rerrieved.” 

It  muft  here  be  obferved,  that  this 
amiable  woman  had  fo  great  an  aver¬ 
fion  tc  the  country,  that  before  mar¬ 
riage  file  had  exa^led  the  moft  folemn 
promife  from  Florio  never  to  take 
her  down  to  Wales.  He  could  not 
therefore  but  be  furprifed  at  hearing 
.  her  make  this  offer.  “  Is  it  poflible,” 
faid  he,  “  that  you  can  be  determin¬ 
ed  “  Intirely  fo,^*  anfwered  (lie, 
**  and,  if  you  approve  of  it,  I  will  go 
to-morrow  to  my  father,  and  tell  him 
that  I  have  a  curiofity  to  fee  your 
eftate,  and  will  pafs  Ibrae  time  in 
Wales  for  that  purpofe.  He  will  not 
fufpe^t  the  truth  of  what  I  fay,  and 
when  we  get  there  I  can  pretend  to 
him,  by  letters,  that  I  like  the  place 
fo  well  that  I  cannot  think  of  leaving 
it.  Thus  will  this  misfortune  be  al¬ 
ways  a  Tecret  from  him,  and  from 
every  one  elfe  from  whom  you  would 
wilh  to  coaceal  it.” 

But  can  you,  my  dear,”  faid  Flo 
rio,  not  yet  recovered  from  his  con- 
fternation,  can  you  rcfolve  to  ab- 
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there  till  his  affairs  were  re-efta- 
blilhed.  They  did  fo.  They  feldom 
came  to  London  more  than  once  in 
three  or  four  years,  and  their  flay 
there  never  exceeded  a  month  or  fix 
weeks  at  a  time.  In  a  few  years  they 
were  the  happy  parents  of  a  nume¬ 
rous  offspring,  and  lived  long  bleft  in 
each  other,  loved  and  refpefted  by 
their  neighbours,  and  almoft  adored 
by  their  tenants  and  dependants. 

Ohfervations  on  Agriculture^  Commercial 
Policy y  and  Monopoly^ — By  Arthur 
Young,  Efq; 

\ 

That  the  agriculture  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  is  of  the 
higheft  importance,  no  one  will  de¬ 
ny,  and  perhaps  when  the  prefent 
ftatc  of  Europe  is  well  conlidered.  It 
will  in  a  political  light  be  deemed 
more  fo  than  ever  it  was  at  any  for¬ 
mer  period.  From  whatever  quar¬ 
ter  danger  may  arife  to  Great  Bri-  j 
tain,  it  much  behoves  her,  while  o-  ' 
ther  powers  are  rlfing  fo  incredibly  1 
in  force,  to  take  every  means  that  i 
Providence  permits  to  llrengthen  her-  j 
felf ;  and  the  moll  fecure  way  of  do-  I 
ing  this,  is  by  carrying  all  the  arcs  of  , 
cultivation  in  both  iflaiids  to  the  high¬ 
eft  pitch  of  perfciftion  that  is  piadi- 
cable. 

That  too  much  national  attention 
cannot  be  given  to  agriculture,  never  I 
appeared  fo  ftrong  as  it  docs  at  the  j 
prefent  period.  The  legiflature  of ! 
this  kingdom  has  for  a  century  bent  1 
all  its  endeavours  to  promote  the 
commercial  fyjienu  The  ftatute-book 
is  crowded  with  laws  for  the  encou¬ 
ragement  of  manufadufes,  commerce, 
and  colonies,  and  in  fome  inftances 
at  the  expence  of  the  improvement  of 
the  national  foil.  Yet  in  that  period 


connivance  of  law,  to  be  a  conftant 
import  fehemCi  in  order  to  reduce  the 
prices  of  the  earth’s  produds,  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  thofe  clalfcs,  whole  immopo- 
lizing  fpirit  has  had  thedired  tenden¬ 
cy  to  beggar  and  ruin  this  kingdom. 
Whoever  attentively 'conllders  th:: 
commercial  condud  of  Great  Britain, 
will  not  think  there  is  any  thing  pa¬ 
radoxical  in  this  affertion. 

The  entire  adininiftration  cf  the 
colonies  has  been  commercial.  It 
has  been  made  a  t*  ader’s  projed ; 
and  the  fpirit  of  monopoly  pervaded 
every  ftep  of  our  progrcls  in  planting 
and  rearing  thofe  fettlements.  'fhey 
W’ere  governed  by  the  narrow  fpirit 
of  a  counting-houfe,  which,  in  thij 
plantation  of  countries  formed  to  be 
the  refidence  of  great  nations,  neither 
faw  nor  permitted  any  thing  better 
than  a  monopolized  market.  It  was 
this  fpirit  tliat  (hackled  thofe  Ciain- 
tries  in  fuch  cotninerclal  fetters,  as  to 
render  them  incapable  of  contribu¬ 
ting  to  the  neceftiiies  of  the  general 
government  of  the  empire.  Had  ,a 
more  liberal  policy  been  embraced, 
fuch  contributions  would  have  been 
early  introduced,  with  a  c.ipaldluy 
(from  a  free  commerce)  t‘f  luppCirt- 
ing  them.  The  comm'‘rcial  govern  - 
meiit  gave  up  the  advantage  ol’  all 
contributions  for  the  greater  profl  of 
monopoly  :  it  was  evident  that  both 
could  not  be  had,  till  thofe  countiics 
became  too  great  and  powerful  10  be 
forced  into  new  and  unjuft  habits. 
Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  inoie  idle 
than  to  fay,  that  this  fet  oi  men,  or 
the  other  adininiftration,  or  tliai  grea- 
rainifter,  occafioiied  the  Amencau 
war.  It  was  not  the  I! amp  aet,  nor 
the  repeal  of  the  (lamp  ad  ;  it  was 
neither  Lord  Rockingham  nor  Lord 
North  ;  but  it  was  tiiat  haLrni  mo- 


only  one  great  agricultural  meafure  j  nopolizing  fpirit  of  commerce,  that 
Vr’as  embraced,  the  bounty  on  the  ex-  j  wilhed  to  govern  great  nations  by  the 
portation  of  corn,  frittered  down  to  !  maxims  of  the  counter.  Had  not: 


the  prefent  fyftem,  which  turns  out  \  the  trader’s  fyftem  been  embraced, 
with  or  without,  but  certainly  by  the  !  America  would,  in  coarequcucc  of 
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taxation,  have  been  long  ago  united  | 
to  Britain  ;  but  our  traders  knew  ve¬ 
ry  n»cll  that'  a  free  commerce  would  ; 
follow  an  union. 

Nor  is  it  only  in  the  lofs  of  vaft  ter¬ 
ritories,  that  we  feel  the  direful  ef  ' 
feds  of  the  monopolizing  fpirit.  •  The' 
greaiefi  part  of  the  national  debt  is 
owing  to  the  two  laft  wars,  which  colV 
us  one  hundred  miHions  Sterling,  ard‘ 
arofe  foleiy  froiji  mercantile  caules 
that  of  1740  was  for  a  war  for  thei 
protedion  of  Ehglilh  fmugglers  ;  and 
that  of  T  7  6'fprung  from''an  appre- 
henfion  that  the  French  would  divide 
the  American  market  w'ith  our  tra-' 
ders :  the  prelent,  which  may  be  as 
expcnfive  before  it  is  finilhed  as  either 
of  the  former,  was  owing  to  a  deter- 
ininavion  to  fecure  the  market  we  had 
gained  But  all  the  wars  are  for 
‘gjarkets,  or  fmuggling,  or  trade,’ or 
inauidadure.  That  valt  debt,  which 
debilitates  .the  kingdom,  thofe  taxes 
we  pay,  for  having  loft  thirteen  pro¬ 
vinces,  and  the  hazard  we  now  run 
of  Jofing  or  ruining  Ireland  are  all 
owing  to  the  former  prediledioh  of 
bur  government  for  the  trading  fyf- 
kem. 

I  ftiould  go  much  beyond  the  fine  of 
truth'  tp  declare,  that  trade  and  ma- 
jiufa^ture  are  hecellarily  ruinous.  The 
very  contrary  is  niy  opinion  Exten- 
five  inanufadnres,  and  a  ftouriftung 
commerce,'  are  the  very"  beft  friends 
of  agriculture,  as  I  have  endeavonr- 


our  government  to  attend  to  them  ou 
every  occafion.  We  lare,  at  this  mo- 
ment,  in  the  full  maturity  of  the  evils 
which  a  legiflature,  influenced  by  tra¬ 
ders,  can  bring  upon  a  country.  Nor 
can  I,  without  aftoniftiment,  view  the 
commercial  jcaloufy  that  has  arifen 
in  Europe  in  the  laft  fifty  years.  O- 
rher  nations  haye  caught  of ‘us  the 
commercial  fpirit.  •  They  have  attri¬ 
buted  the  effeds  of  the  nobleft  and 
moft  perfed  fyftem  of  freedom  the 
world  has  ever  feen,  to  the  trade  of 
the  country.  Deluded  mortals  !  Give 
your  fubjeds  the  liberty  which  Eng- 
lilhmeh  enjoy,  and  trade  wijl  fpring 
up  once  more  among  the  many 
luxuriant  branches  of  that  wide- ex¬ 
tended  tree.  Liberty,  not  trade,  has 
been  the  caufe  of  England's  great- 
nefs.  Commerce  and  all  its  confe- 
quence^  have  been  the  effed,  not  the 
caufc  of  oiir  happinefs.  France  has, 
with  the  fatne  fort  of  folly,  overlook¬ 
ed  the  fimple  and  obvious  advantage 
of  improving  her  noble  territory  for 
the  more  precarious  profits  of  trade  ; 
and  what  are  the  confequtnces  ?  She^ 
too,  has  baz^rded  thofe  wars  for 
oonfimerce,  which  have  exhaufted  her 
refources,  mortgaged  her 


*  revenues, 
and  debilitated  every  principle  of  her 
national  ftrength. 

’When  the  prefent  rage  for  mono¬ 
poly  (the  true  chafaderiftic  of  the 
commercial  fyftem)  has  beggared 
Europe  w  ith  the  thirft  of  wealth,  and 
that  nations  will  haye  grown  wiler  by 
experience,  they  will,  it  is  to  be  ho¬ 
ped,  found  their  greatnefs  in  the  full 
cultivation  of  their  territories.  The 
wealth  refulting  from  that  exertion 


mcm^^ry  is  held  in  the  higheft  venera¬ 
tion,  as  one  of  the  fir  ft  of  patriots,  was 
yet  a  ^rcat  adyocjite  for  mcnopoiy. 
Through  him  an  attempt  to  lay  open  the 
Turkey  trade  m  fearned  in  1753,  not¬ 
wit  hftanding  the  forc'ble  arguments  in 
favour  of  that  meafure,  in  a  pamphlet 
written  by  Dean  Tucker,  intitled,  “  Re- 
ftedions  on  the  Expediency  of  opening 
the  Trade  to  Turkey.” 


♦  This  was  written  before  a  free  trade 
as  granUd  to  the  Infh  '  .  '  . 
f  The  Sir  jetm  Barnard,  whofe 
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I  tctl jl  remain  at  home^  aiid  be  fecure* 
I  Notiling  in  that  progreis  will  kindle 
the  jeaiouiy  of  neighbours.  No  vile 
monopolisms,  no  reltriftions,  no  regu¬ 
lating  duties,  are  wanting.  Perpetual 
wars,  heavy  debts,  and  ruinous  taxes, 
will  not  be  necefTary  to  extend  and 
promote  agriculture,  infeparable  as 
they  have  been  from  commerce. 

To  a  philofophic  eye  the  prefent 
condud  of  commercial  Europe  is  an 
inexplicable  enigma.  T  ie  miircan- 
tile  lyftem  of  England  having  grafp- 
ed  at  and  poiElfed  the  monopoly  of 
the  North  American  market,  France, 
in  the  tranfaftions  that  preceded  the 
war  in  1756,  manifelied  the  plained 
jealoufy  ot  our.  power  in  North  A- 
nierica  ;  the  moft  ill-founded  jea¬ 
loufy,  as  experience  has  ihewn,  that 
could  affed  a  nation.  l‘he  two  coun¬ 
tries  engaged  in  the  war  upon  a .  fub- 
jed  merely  commercial ;  and  it  coft 
between  them  above  a  hundred  mil¬ 
lions  Sterling,  the  one  to  be  driven 
out  of  Canada,  and  the  other  to  lofe 
America  by  rebellion  Is  it  poffiblc 
that  the  rulers  .of  thefe  two  king¬ 
doms,  if  they  had  an  inclination  to 
amulc  themfelves  with  expending  fuch 
a  Aim,  had  fo  poor  a  genius  that  they 
could  not  devife  the  means  of  dt'ing 
it  at  home,  in  the  encouragement,  of 
agriculture  and  arts ;  in  inclofures, 
navigations,  roads,  harbours,  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  waftes,  diaining  marlhes^ 
and  raifmg  of  palaces.  ‘ 

In  the  Duke  of  ChoifeuFs  mini- 
ftry,  we  were  on  the  point  of  another 
commercial  war  :  we  had  a  greater 
trade  to  India  than  France,  and,  in 
order  to  balance  it,  that  kingdom  was 
ready  to  expend  Afty  millions  more. 
Then  Spain  takes  commercial  um¬ 
brage,  at  our  fettling  with  commer¬ 
cial  views  on  a  rock,  the  great  pro¬ 
ducts  .of  which  are  feals  and  penguins  : 
the  affair  could  not  cofl  lefs  than  Ave 
millions ;  but  that  is  a  triAe  in  the 
affairs  of  trade  :  For  we  are  now  en¬ 
gaged  In  a  frefti  career  of  commerce 
'vith  America  and  the  whole  Kcufe 
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of  Bourbon.  Upon  a  moderate  com¬ 
putation,  France,  Spain,  aud  Bri'ain, 
will  each  of  them  ipend  enough  in  it 
to  improve  three  or  four  provinces  to 
the  highell  pitch  of  cultivation;  which, 
inliead  uf  flaughtering  three  or  four 
hundred  thoufand  men,  and  leaving 
thrice  that  number  of  widows  and 
orphans,  w’ould  render  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  families  happy  for  life,  and 
leave  a  rich  and.  increaAng  legacy  of 
eafe  and  plenty  to  their  poti.ri  y  ; 
and  all  the  flaugftter,  ruin,  p.'vcrty, 
and  deilruClion,  that  is  thus  brought 
on  the  human  fpecies,  is  for  the  lake 
of  commerce. 

*  It  was  the  commercial  fy  Aem  found¬ 
ed  thofe  colonies — commercial  pro- 
Ats  reared  them — commercial  ava¬ 
rice  monopolized  them — and  com¬ 
mercial  ignorance  now  w’ars  to  reco¬ 
ver  the  poifeAion  of  what  is  not  in- 
trinAcaily  worth  the  powder  and  b^Il 
that  are  (hot  away  in  the  quarrel. 
The  fame  baneful  commercial  genius 
influences  France  and  Spain  to  ex- 
hauft  their  revenues,  ruin  their  fub- 
je<5ls,  and  ftagnate  every  branch  of 
domeftic  induilry,  for  diilant,  idval, 
andprecariouscommercial  advantages. 

*0f  the  EJ'ecis  of  Music  on  the  Cha^ 
rafien  of  Nationu  By  the  Rev,  Mr 
Sherlock. 

There  are  three  things,  Aiid  a 
Frenchman,  I  always  loved, 
and  never  could  underftand ;  muAc, 
painting,  and  women.  I  refembic 
this  Frenchman  in  my  love  and  igno¬ 
rance  ot  one  of  thofe  three  things  ;  I 
mean  muAc.  I  fuppofe  few  people 
doubt  which  of  the  Ane  arts  delerves 
the  higheA  rank.  Mankind  is  almoll 
unanimous  in  favour  of  poetry.  The 
places  of  her  Alters  are  not  yet  deter¬ 
mined.  Some  prefer  painting  to 
fculpture  ;  others  fculpture  to  paint¬ 
ing.  Many  think  architecture  fupe- 
rior  to  both ;  and  w’hile  Ibme  perfons^ 

*  Xori’ ChclterA’^ld  yi/r  one» 
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Harmony  as  a  beautiful  foreigner 
who  fpeaks  a  language  1  do  not  uii- 
derftand  ;  but  whofe  voiee  is  fo  fweet 
and  fo  expreflive,  that  when  her  foul 
is  moved,  or  her  imagination  warm¬ 
ed,  Ihe  makes  me  fympathize  with  all 
her  feelings  ;  and  as  Ihe  is  differently 
affedled  by  pleafure  or  by  pain,  1  glow 
with  transport,  or  I  melt  in  tears. 

’Till  1  rifited  Italy,  Dryden’s  Ode 
appeared  to  me  an  extravagant  fic¬ 
tion.  Charming  by  its  numbers, 
brilliant  in  its  language,  animating 
and  impofing  by  the  variety,  beauty, 
and  grandeur  of  its  images,  it  feemed, 
if  I  may  fo  fay,  a  lovely  picture  pain¬ 
ted  upon  cobweb  ;  the  colours  bright, 
the  groupes  moft  happily  contraifed, 
the  forms  fublime  and  elegant,  but 
the  ground^  flimfy  and  unfubftantial. 

1  admired  the  poet’s  boldnefs ;  I 
thought  his  Mufe  had  made  a  daring 
flight ;  but  I  regreted  that  fhe  had 
left  reafon  and  truth  behind  her. 

I  do  no  longer  think  fo.  Let  any‘ 
man  who  underftands  Italian,  who 
has  a  good  ear  and  a  feeling  foul,  go 
to  a  concert  at  Rome.  Let  him  hear 
a  firft-rate  performer  fing  three  firft- 
rate  compofitions  on  Joy,  Pity,  and 
Revenge :  I  will  venture  to  affirm, 
"that  the  tranfitions  produced  in  his 
foul  ihall  be  as  fiire  and  fudden  as 
thofe  mentioned  by  the  poet  to  have 
paffed  in  the  breaft  of  Alexander. 
Let  him  then  recollect  the  character 
of  the  prince ;  it  was  the  boiling,  im¬ 
petuous  fon  of  Philip :  the  fituation ; 
a  .feafl,  where  he  was  already  heated 
wfth  wine  ;  the  previous  difpofition 
of  his  foul ;  it  was  elate  with  joy,  for 
Perfia  won  :  the  concomitant  circum- 
ftances  ;  the  lovely  Thais  at  his  fide. 
In  flower  of  youth  and  beauty’s  pride, 
whofe  eyes  darted  contagious  fire  in 
his  foul ;  his  valiant  chiefs,  the  part¬ 
ners  of  his  toils,  and  witnefl'es  of  his 
triumphs,  difpofed  around  him. — 
When,  he  has  refledled  an  inftant  on 
thefe  ideas,  let  him  confider  the  choice 
of  Timotheus’s  fiibje^ls  ;  how  calcu¬ 
lated  to  operate-  on  fuch  a  chara^fter, 


confider  mufic  as  fcarce  worthy  to 
be  named  among  the  liberal  arts, 
others  find  in  her  charms  luperlative- 
ly  bewitching,  and  think  llie  may 
cHfpiite  precedency  even  with  poetry 
hericlf. 

.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  enter  into  this 
difpute.  Numberlfcfs  arguments,  I 
dare  fay,  are  to  be  adduced  in  favour 
of  mufic,  both  as  an  art  and  as  a  fei- 
ence.  Many  arguments,  I  fuppofe, 
may  be  offered  againli  her.  My  fut- 
frage  in  her  favour  can  be  of  little 
weight.  I  do  not  comprehend  her. 
But  as  nobody  can  be  angry  with 
the  Frenchman  for  loving  women, 
though  he  did  not  underhand  them, 
fo  I  hope  you  will  not  be  offended  at 
my  declaring  myfelf  an  admirer  of 
the  Goddefs  of  Harmony,  and  of  of¬ 
fering  fome  light’ arguments  in  her 
favour.  What  I  have  to  fay  fliall  at 
lead  be  intelligible.  It  Ihall  not  be 
drawn  from  the  depth  of  icience.  But 
from  the  effe<fts  which  mufic  has  pro¬ 
duced  upon  myfelf,  and  from  thofe 
which  I  have  obferved  her  to  produce 
on  others. 

I  am,  firfl:  of  all,  fully  fatisfied  that 
of  all  the  arts,  mufic  gives  the  moft 
univerfal  pleafure ;  that  Ihe  pleafes 
the  longeft,  and  pleafes  the  ofteneft. 
Infants  arc  charmed  with  the  melody 
of  founds  ;  old  age  is  animated  by  en¬ 
livening  notes.  Arcadian  fliepherds 
drew  pleafure  from  their  reeds ;  A- 
chilles’s  folitude  was  cheared  by  his 
Tyre;  the  Englifh  peafant  rejoices  in 
his  pipe  and  tabor  ;  and  the  flute  is 
the  delight  aiid  folace  of  Frederick. 

Its  effed  is  not  lefs  feafible  upon 
brutes  than  upon  men : 

For  do  but  note  a  wild  and  wanton  herd. 

Or  race  of  youthful  and  unhanHied  colts, 
Fetching;  mad  bounds,  bellowing  and  neighing 
loud , 

(Whicli  is  the  hot  condition  of  their  bio  d)  ; 
if  they  perchance  but  hear  a  trumpet  found. 
Or  any  air  of  niu!ic  touch  their  cars, 

You  Ihall  perceire  them  make  a  mutual  (land. 
Their  fa  age  eyes  turn’d  to  a  modclt  gaze, 

Fy  the  fweet  power  of  mufic. 

I  always  confider  the  Mufe  of 
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in  fuch  a  fituatlon  ;  and  then  bring- 
ing  together  the  efFedls  he  feels  pro- 
duced  on  himfelf,  and  thofe  that  are 
painted  in  this  celeftial  Ode,  he  will 
no  longer  thiilk  the  poet  has  excurl'ed 
into  the  ablblutely  airy  regions  of 
fancy,  but  that  he  has  confined  him¬ 
felf  within  the  literal  bounds  of  pro¬ 
bability  and  reafon. 

I  (hall  not  mention  the  furprifing 
powder  of  founds  in  curing  the  bite  of 
the  Tarantula ;  but  I  cannot  pafs  in 
filence  Plato’s  idea  of  the  elFe(fl  of 
mufic  upon  the  charadler  of  a  nation. 
He  thought  that  no  change  could  be 
made  in  the  harmony  of  a  country, 
without  bringing  on  nccelfarlly  a 
change  in  the  manners.  Such  an 
idea  as  this  muft  appear  fingularly 
extravagant,  when  applied  to  the  or¬ 
gans  of  our  northern  nations.  But 
when  the  organization  of  the  people 
to  whom  he  fpoke  is  confidered ; 
when  their  uncommon  fenfibility  both 
©f  foul  and  imagination  is  duly  atten¬ 
ded  to ;  and  when  one  remembers 
that  Plato  wras  no  vulgar  thinker, 
rafhnefs  may  be  checked  in  its  hafty 
decifion,  and  doubt  may  fucceed  to 
pofitive  determination. 

For  my  own  part,  I  confefs  I  do 
not  doubt  of  this  philofopher’s  being 
in  the  right ;  and  I  believe  that  thofe 
vrho  examine  attentively  the  prefent 
charafter  of  the  Italians,  w'ill  find, 
that  Plato’s  obfervation  is  not  alto¬ 
gether  fo  aerial  as  they  thought. — 
The  foie  objedf  of  their  lives  is  mufic. 
They  know,  indeed,  but  tw^o  occupa¬ 
tions,  mufic  and  making  love.  Now 
love,  in  that  country,  being  reduced 
to  a  very  fimple  affair,  having  no  wit 
in  it  as  in  France,  nor  fentimcnt  in  it 
as  in  England,  the  great  refoiirce  of 
the  inhabitants  is  mufic.  It  is  indeed 
the  weapon,  if  I  may  fo  fay,  which  is 
ufed  both  by  men  and  women  to  ac¬ 
quire  and  keep  their  conquefts.  '  A 
Neapolitan  or  .Roman  lover  cannot 
more  highly  oblige  his  miftrefs  than 
.  by  procuring  her  a  new  air  made  at 
Bologna,  at  Florence,  or  at  Venice. 


But  as  every  thing  is  eftimated  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  difficulties  conquered, 
airs  that  come  a  greater  diffance.are 
valued  in  proportion  ;  and  thofe  made 
at  London,  Berlin,  and  Peterlburgh, 
by  Italian  mailers,  are  more  highly 
tilcomed.  The  fum  of  money  fpent 
in  this  w^ay.paffes  belief.  And  as  to 
the  lady,  whenever  iha  has  a  mind 

to  fpiit  a  heart  with  tendernefs,” 
her  invariable  and  only  refources  are 
her  harpfichord  and  her  voice. 

Is  it  not  certain,  that  the-  general 
character  of  the  mufic  of  Italy  is  ten¬ 
der  and  voluptuous  ?  Is  it  not  certain 
tiiat  the  people  of  that  country  are 
the  loofelt  and  moll  enervated  of  Eu¬ 
rope?  And  has  not  Shakefpeare,  who, 
if  I  miftake  not,  \^as  as  great  a  phi- 
lofopher  as  ever  lived, — has  not  he 
faid,  immediately  after  the  lines  I 
have  already  quoted, 

, .  —  Therefore  the  poet 

Did  feijjn  that  Orpheus  drew  trees,  ftones,  and 
flood (>'agc. 
Since  nought  fo  ftockifh,  hard,  and  full  of 
but  mulic,  tor  the  time,  doth  change  his  na¬ 
ture. 

If  then  a  man,  naturally  rough,  be¬ 
comes  foftened  “  for  the  time”  by 
mufic  ;  if  thofe  times  are  continually 
renewed,  habit  will  take  place  of  na¬ 
ture,  and  that  man’s  chara^er  will, 
to  a  certain  degree,  change.  If  this 
be  true  in  the  extremes,  as  I  believe 
it  is,  and  that  mufic  has  the  power  of 
foftening  a  harih  nature,  how  infinite¬ 
ly  ftronger  mufi  the  probability  be  cf 
its  changing  a  mild  character  Into  a 
voluptuous  one  ! 

Thus  much  for  the  Italians.  Let 
us  now  fee  if  there  be  anotlicr  people 
in  Europe  who  have  a  national  ma¬ 
fic  ;  let  us  fee  if  that  mufic  lias  a  pe¬ 
culiar  charadter,  and  if  the  manners 
of  that  nation  correspond  with  the 
general .  charadter  of  its  mufic.  If, 
upon  inquiry,  we  find  that  fuch  a 
people  does  exill,  that  their  national 
harmony  is  the  diredl  oppofitcof  Ita¬ 
lian  harmony,  and  that  their  manners 
are.  precifely  the  reverie  of  luliaK 
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arid,  like  the  >^thefimns  after  an  ora- 
\  tion  from  Demoiththe^,  they  are  rea* 
dy  to  cry,  *•  To  arms,  to  arms,  and 
Itad'US  agaihft  iiuifria.” 

On  the  pREShNT  Dangerous  Crisis 

qJ\  Public  Affairs* 

I 

I 

I N  the  prefent  dangerous  crifis, 

;  l  /when  wc  are  difturbed  by  rebel¬ 
lious  infuneftions  abroad,  and  threa¬ 
tened  with  powerful  invafions  at  home, 
ii  is  impoflibJc  to  tell  how  loon  every 
Englilhman  may  be  called  on  to  take 
his  ihare  of  danger,  in  def  ence  of  the 
beft  conftitution  and  the  pureft  reli¬ 
gion  under  heaven.  That  the  valour 
of  our  countrymen  Would  not  fail  us 
on  fo  Important  •  an  occafiOn,  neither 
the  records  of  nihory^  late  experience,- 
nor  that  gallant  fpirit  which  feems 
to  be  di&hng  itfclf  through  all  ranks 
of  people,  will  permit  us  to  doubt. 

1  o  cberilh  thtle  fparks  of  laudable 
zeal,  and  banilh  even  the  leaft  degree 
of  a  cool  or  lukewarm  apathy-  in  the 
national,  caufe,  is  the  duty  of  every 
one  that  loves  his  country  ;  and  I 
may  add,,  who  loves  hicnfelf.  I 
cannot  recommend  a-more.'effe<flual 
^  method  upon  this  occafion,  than  for 
each  of  us  to  make  the  many  invar 
j  luable  bleffings  we  enjoy  under  the 
j  prefent  happy  eftablifliment,  and  can 
enjoy  under  no  other,  the  fubjedf  of 
!  our  mrft  ferious  thoughts  and  re-* 
I  flexions  ;  and  to  explain  them  in  their 
full  extent,  with  all  poiEble  force  and 
cicarnefs,  to  thofe  .who,  by  reafon  of 
that  ignorance  which  is  the  neceflary 
confequence  of  their  low  ftation  in 
life,  though  they  are  continually  re- 
freftied  with  thofe  ft^’cams  of  confola- 
tion,  yet  are  not  fo  fenfible  as  the 
more  enlightened,  from  what  fountain 
they  immediately  flow. 

Let  us  confider  what  a  peculiar 
brand  of' infamy,  with  the  cUrfes  of  all 
I  poflerity,  muft  for  ever  attend  this 
generation,  if  we  fuffer  that  liberty 
which  has  flourilhed  iir  Britain  later 
and  loiiger  than  in  any  other  country 


manners,  I  think' we  - may  reafonably 
draw  a  conclufion-  in  -  favour  of  the 
opinions  of  Plato  and  of  Shakelpcare.* 
I ‘name  the  Germans. 

The  inufio  of  thofe- men  is  vigo¬ 
rous  and  energetic  ;  and  fo  are  tlieir 
fouls.  I  need  not  dwell*  on- the  op* 
pofition  between  thofe  people  and  the 
Italians  ;  it  is  well  known.  To  ali^rt 
that  their  difference  of  charadei*  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  this  caufe  alone,  would  be 
abfurd.  To*  affum  that  this  caufe  is 
a' very  principal  one  of  that  diffe* 
rence,  would,  1  believe,  be  jiilf.  Let 
us  judge  of  the  effed  produced  on 
them  by  the  effedfi  produced  on  us  ; 
and  let  us  attend  to  fome  oerman 
and  Italian  compofitions,  and  obferve 
the  different  dirpofitions  of-  our  fouls 
at  the  end  of  thofe  different  perfor- 
roances. 

To  avoid,  as  much  as  can  be,  a 
poflibility  oLerror,  ktus  not  go  to 
their*  private  concerts,  or  to  their 
public  affemblies.  In  thofe  places, 
p.articular  circumftanccs  might  make 
an  oppofltion  in  the  performances, 
that  would  put  it  put  of  our  power  to 
form  a  comparifon.  One  might  be 
an  exhibition  of  voluptuous  paintings, 
the  others  might  be  pidfures  of  paftb-  - 
ral  fim'plicity.  Let  us  then,  I  fay, 
neither  conclude'  from  their  chamber 
mufle,  nor  from  their  theatres  ;  let  us 
accompany  them  both  to  the  parade^ 
and.draw  our  ideas  from  their  mili¬ 
tary  mufle.  Tliis  comparifon  is  a 
fair  one,  becaufe  the  fubjedl  is  the 
feme,  and  its  obje<fl  is  the  fame. — 
Judge  then  their  feelings  by  your^ 
own.  The  ['>ftnefs  of  tiie  one  mufle  i 
will  raviih  ’  our  fenfes  ;  the  fpirit  of 
the  other  w  .n'  animate  your  foul.  A 
march  at  is  a  delicious  fym- 

phony,  which. 

Softly  fviect  in  Lydian  iPcafure, 

Gently  foothes  tlie  foul  to  pleafure  : 

But  in  the  mufle  of  Frederic, 

The  Ipirit-ftirrii'g  drum,  the 


tar  piercing  fife, 
roufe  up  the  man,  the  nerves  are 
braced,  the  Ibldicrs  hearts  beat  high, 
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of  die  world,  to  be  forced  from  us j 
through  want  of  fpirit  or  a^liyky.j 
Then  let  us  change  the  view,  and  re-- 
fled,  what  in  exchange  we  arc  to  ex*| 
ped  for  all  the  glorious  privileges  of 
Englilhmen.  The  colJell  imaginar 
tion  will  be  able,  -without  any 
affillance,  to  paint -in  lively  colours 
the  terrors  and  mifcries  of  civil  and 
religious  tyranny,  and  to  pourtray  a 
fcene  fufficiently  moving  and  paiihetic. 
Such  reHedions,  if  frequently  revolved 
in  pur  minds  with -the  attention  they 
merit,  will  naturally  kindle  in  every 
true  Briton  that  honeft  and  juft  in* 
dignation,  thofe  warm  and  noble  fen- 
timents,  whic  '  would  have  fired  the 
breaft  of  an  ancient  Roman  on  i  fimilar 
occafion  :  ti^ey  would  confirm  the  re- 
folutions  of  the  brave ;  excite  and 
animate  even  thofe  of  a  lefs  determin¬ 
ed  fpirit,  to  confront  dangers  and 
death  itfelf  with  intrepidity  in  fo 
glorious  a  caufe. — I  fancy  I  lhall  not 
be  efteemcd  an  enthufiaft  when  I  fay, 
that  death,  in  ‘the  neceflary  defence 
of  the  laws,  the  liberties,  and  religion 
of  our  country,  will  probably  be  high? 
ly  meritorious  .in  the  fight  of  the 
Omnipotent,  and,  like  that  charity, 
which  the  Apollle  fo  ftrongly  inufts 
on,  “  will  cover  a  multitude  of  fins.’* 
The  voice  of  natural  reafon  teaches 
this  fo  clearly,  that  it  wms  always  one 
of  the  grand  points  which  all  the 
ancient  legifiators,  philofophers,  and 
poets,  endeavoured  to  inculcate  ;  and 
wherever  virtue,  and  confequenrly 
valour^  flourilhed  in  the  world,  this 
great  truth  was  received  with  re¬ 
verence,  and  had 


of  the  moft  exquifite  kind,  the  naoft 
refined  .and  gratifying  fenfations  of 
pleaiure  which  the  human  mind  is 
iufceptible  of‘on.\this  (tde  eternity, 
fuppofe  the  worft  of  evils  happen,  and 
ail  is  irrecoverably  loil.  He  may 
-  poffibly  wilh  to  have  been » buried  in 
I  the  ruins,  rather  than  have  iurvived 
the  confli(5l ;  ftill  the  confcimiihefs  of 
having  exerted  his  beli  endeavours, 
and  hazarded  his  life  in  the  defence 
of  his  loll  counrry^  mull  certainly  be 
no  ’fmall  confolation  to  a  generous 
mind,  in  fo  melancholy  a  fit  nation* 
That  Britain  ever  wmII  behold  the 
evil  day,  even  though  our  ’  four  cnc* 
■mics  liumld  put  in  execution  their 
black  machinations  againll  us,  I 
think  it  in  a  great  degree*  unpardon¬ 
able  pufillanimity  to  fuppofe  in  the  re- 
motell  thought  we  ftiould  defert  our 
country.  A  mighty  nation,  uniuJ 
heart  and  hand  in  tlied'acred  caufe  of 
freedom,  animated  equally  by  the 
blefiings  they  enjoy,  and  the  mifcries 
they  dread,  mull  certainly  be  invin¬ 
cible.  This  Temple  of  Liberty,  that 
has  llood  firm  fo  many  ages,  the 
wonder  and  envy  of  the  whole  world, 

^  if  the  priells  ot  the  goddefs  are  but 
*  true  to  her  and  themfelves,  can  never 
be  lhaken  by  the  barbarous  and  fa- 
crilcgious  hands  of  our  invading 
common  enemies. 

Some  fuch  .fentiments  and  reflec¬ 
tions  as  tliefe,  it  may  be  uleful  for 
every  Enelifhman  invariably  to  in¬ 
culcate  at  this  critical  conjun<51ure  ; 
lince,  it  the  combined  fleets  and 
armies  ihould  turn  their  united  force 
againft  this  ifland  inflead  of  Gibraltar, 
every  member  ©f  the  community  will 
find  it  his  interefl,  as  well  as  duty,  to 
exert  himfcrlf  to  the  utinoft  in  defence 
of  the  whole. 

As  to  the  gentlemen  in  the  navy 
and  army,  whole  fervice  we  lhall 
more  particularly  depend  on  in  time 
of  necelfity,  their  courage  has  been 
fo  highly  approved  in  our  American 
campaigns,  that  any  exhortations  to 
them  w’ould  be  quite  ncedlcfs.  Bun- 


a  juft  influence  on 
the  adions  and  purfnits  of  mankind. 

Imagine  what  virtuous  tranfports 
the  man  muft  feel,  who,  when  he 
looks  around,  and  beholds  an  entire 
nation  happy  in  the  quiet  enjoyment 
of  their  liberty  and  religion,  blefled 
with  plenty,  induftry,  and  all  kinds  of 
ufeful  arts,  can  juftly  applaud  himfelf, 
that  his  ardour  contributed  to  fecure 
to  millions  thofe  blelfings.  Such  a 
yeflcclion  muft  furely  afford  raptures 
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kers  Hill  beheld  the  Englifli  troops 
fighting  as  bravely,  though  not  fo 

•  fortunately^  as  the  more  glorious 
•fields  of  Charlcftown  and  Guildford. 

Brave  foldiers,  you  were  lavilh  of  your 
blood  in  the  prefervation  of  the  public 
liberties  of  Europe :  you  gallantly 
cxpofed  your  lives  to  maintain  for 
others  their  rights  and  privileges  in¬ 
violate  ;  remember,  you  will  now 
draw  your  fwdrds  in  defence  of  all 
that  can  be  dear  and  valuable  to 

•  yourfelves,  or  your  countrymen ;  re¬ 
member  too  that  the  lofs  of  one  battle 
may  be  irreparable.— Remember  that 
you  are  Englifhmen,  and  muft  fight 
for  every  thing  that  is  dear  to  Englilh- 
men. 

The  '  Romans  never  appeared  fo 

•  truly  Roman  by  acquiring  vidories  as 
they  did  by  refenting  defeat.  Virgil 
has  finely  drawn  this  character  of  his 
countrymen  in  the  perfon  of  Dares. 
That  brave  old  gladiator  was  not 
himfelf  till  a  fall  had  roufed  within 
him  all  his  confcious  worth,  and 
native  vigour ;  it  was  then  his  anta- 
gonift  felt  the  weight  of  his  blows, 
and,  as  we  may  fay,  fell  a,  vidim 
to  the  advantage  himfelf  had  gained. 

There  is  in  a  brave  people,  fuch  as 
the  Romans  once  were,  and  fuch  as,  I 

•  hope,  the  Englifli  now  are,  a  folidity, 
by  which,  inftead  of  breaking,  they  re¬ 
bound  by  a  fall.  The  fpirit  which 
our  countrymen  have  fliown  fince  a 
recent  difgrace,  does  them  more 
honour  than  ever  they  could  have  ac¬ 
quired  by  a  partial  fuccefs  againfl:  a 
naked,  needy,  defperate  banditti.  Wc 
are  told  of  certain  little  noxious  ani¬ 
mals,  whom  it  is  eafy  to  deflroy 
when  they  are  caught,  that  they  will 
.mod  probably  bite  you  while  you  are 
endeavouring  to  fieze  them :  our 
American  brethren  are  fomewhat  of 
this  kind  ;  they  have  had  their  fnap, 
and,  it  muft  be  owned,  we  have  been 
confoundedly  bit  ;  but,  it  is  now  more 
than  probable  their  fuccefs  will  be 
fatal  to  themfelves.  To  the  immortal 
honour  of  Englilhmen,  all  animofuies 


are  now  buried  in  a  generous  refolu- 
tion  of  preferving,  in  his  Majefty's 
perfon  and  family,  whatever  can  be 
dear  to  proteftants,  to  Britons,  and 
to  men.  The  noble  infedlion  of 
public  fpirit  now  flies  from  breaft  to 
breaft,  and  he  is  not  an  Engliftiman 
who  feels  not  its  influence.  Where, 
O .  Fadlion,  is  now  thy  fting  ?  and 
where,  O  Party,  is  now  thy  rage  ? 
The  one  is  plucked  out,  the  other  is 
fubfided  :  may  the  firft  never  recover 
its  venom,  nor  the  latter  refume  its 
force.  He  would  be  the  word  of 
men,  who  fhould,  by  reviving  party 
diftindlions  at  this  time,  endeavour  to 
break  the  glorious  harmony  which 
now  fubfifts  in  an  united  people : 
wholefome  diftrefshas,  in  a  few  days, 
nay  hours,  effedled  what  a  train  of 
wanton  fuccefs  never  could  have 
effcfled. 

MILLARD. 

HISTORT  of  the  CHARACTERS 
and  POLITICAL  PRINCIPLES 
of  the  I\1EI\IEERS  chofen for  the  ne^vu 
PARLIAMENT.  [P.  263.] 

NOTTINGHAM— Town. 

Robert  Smith,  Efq; 

This  gentleman  and  his  family 
have  been  long  held  in  the 
higheft  eftimation  by  the  dedors  of 
Nottingham.  His  father  and  brother 
had  each  the  honour  of  fucceflively 
reprefenting  this  town;  and  upon 
the  death  of  the  latter  in  *779,  this 
gentleman  was  unanimoiviy  called 
upon  to  fvicceed  him.  The  manner 
ot  his  re-.ele<5tion,  alter  the  diflblution 
of  the  lad  parliament,  was  fingularly 
honourable.  Amidft  the  contention 
between  the  high  and  low  parties, 
which  exifts.in  this  town  with  all  its 
original  rancour  and  llrlfe  between 
oppolke  candidates  for  tlie  honour  of 
reprefenting  ^t  in  parliament,  Mr 
Smith  had  no^  a  fingk  enemy  ;  Whig 
and  Tory,  Patriot  and  Miniftcrialilt, 
alike  concurred  in  fupporting  his  xio- 
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minatlon,  while  his  quondam  col¬ 
league,  Sir  William  Howe,  was 
obliged  to  relinquilh  his  pretenfions 
to  their  fuffrages,  and  leave  the  town 
in  the  moll  abject  Hate  of  political 
difgrace;  the  Minifterialifts  pretend¬ 
ed  to  reje<H  him  for  the  negligence  of 
his  conduct  while  on  the  American 
command ;  and  the  Patriots  were 
equally  offended  with  him  for  having 
taken  a  part  at  all  in  thofe  coercive 
meafures,  fo  repugnant  to  their  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  the  whole  tenor  ot  his 
former  profeffions  and  condu(5t.  Mr 
Smith  is  a  gentleman  whofe  conduct, 
both  in  public  and  private  life,  every 
way  juftifies  the  high  opinion  his  con- 
ftituents  entertain  of  him.  In  par¬ 
liament  he  is  uniform  and  uninflu¬ 
enced  ; — in  private  life  upright  and 
benevolent.  He  takes  no  adlive  part 
in  political  bufmefs  out  of  the  houfe, 
from  an  apprehenfion  perhaps  that 
too  much  zeal  might  prove  injurious 
to  his  domellic  connexions  and  con¬ 
venience,  having  an  extenfive  concern 
in  a  private  bank,  in  partneiihip  with 
Meflrs.  Payne  and  Smith,  the  eflential 
conllitution  of  which  fpecies  of  com¬ 
merce  manifellly  implies  the  necellity 
for  as  many  friends  as  poffible.  As 
an  individual,  therefore,  he  wifhes  to 
ftand  fair  with  men  of  all  denomina¬ 
tions,  but  is  by  no  means  fo  much 
devoted  to  interelled  confiderations, 
as  to  be  governed  in  his  parliamen¬ 
tary  conduX  by  any  finifter  influence 
He  is  far  from  being  defeXiye  in  ori¬ 
ginal  underftanding,  though  he  has 
never  thought  proper  to  exert  it  in 
the  way  of  oratorical  declamation;  is 
very  attentive  to  duty  in  the  Houfe, 
and  may  be  jullly  efteemed  a  valuable 
member  of  the  Britifli  fenate. 

CITY  of  LONDON. 

John  Sawbridgf, 

IN  this  gentleman*  are  blended  the 
heterogeneous  cliaraXers  of  the  citi¬ 
zen,  the  merchant,  the  foldier,  and 
the  country  gentleman.  He  is  an  Al¬ 
derman  of  London,  a  partner  in  the 
houfe  of  the  late  Sir  William  Steven- 
VoL.  LllL 
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fon,  Colonel  of  the  caftern  rcgimenc 
of  the  Kent  militia,  and  a  gentlemaa 
of  the  firft  landed  property  in  that 
county.  As  a  magiitrace  of  the  city 
of  London,  the  impartiality,  integri^ 
ty,  and  independence  of  his  conduX, 
have  defervedly  raifed  him  to  the 
higheft  elleem  among  his  fellow-citi¬ 
zens  ;  and,  in  his  profeflion  as  a  mer¬ 
chant,  he  (lands  equally  dillinguilh- 
ed  for  fuperior  eminence  in  the  extent 
of  his  mercantile  concerns  (having 
fucceeded  to  a  fortune  oi  60,000  1. 
upon  the  death  of  his  facher-iii-Javv^ 
the  late  Sir  William  St  jveufon,  and 
the  exclufive  (hare  of  his  bulinefs  and 
connexions),  and  llriX  integrity  ia  • 
the  conduX  of  them.  As  an  officer 
in  the  army  he  polfclfes  no  inferior 
lhare  of  refpeX,  and  in  the  charaXer 
of  a  country  gentleman  is  eqally  aa 
objeX  of  elleem,  having  ever  fupport- 
ed  the  dignity  of  that  fituation  witli 
magnificence,  hofpitality,and  honour. 

In  his  legifiative  capacity,  he  has  been 
dillinguiihed  for  a  luperllitioiis  at¬ 
tachment  to  a  new  fyltem  of  parlia¬ 
mentary  reprefentation,  upon  the  me¬ 
rits  of  which  we  do  not  alfeX  to  de-  | 
termine  ;  but  whatever  charaXer  may 
be  given  of  the  innovation  itfelf,  the 
independent  zeal  and  animated  per- 
feverance  of  its  author,  mull  be,  with 
every  candid  man,  jull  fubjeXs  of  re¬ 
fpeX  and  panegyric. 

Mr  ^awbridge  was  originally  eleX- 
ed  member  of  parliament  at  the  ge¬ 
neral  eleXion  in  i  768,  for  the  borough 
of  Hythe  in  Kent,  which  is  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  liis  country- feat  in 
Allantigh,  and  the  ftrong  natu»al  in- 
tercll  he  enjoys  in  that  borough  would 
have  fccured  him  his  feat  for  life, 
but,  at  the  prefling  felicitation  of  hir, 
friends  in  the  city,  he  relinquiflied  it: 
in  1774,  returned  by  a  very 

confiderable  majority,  the  firll  among 
feven  candidates,  upon  the  poll,  for 
his  prefent  reprefentation.  By  the 
negligence,  however,  of  his  commit¬ 
tee,  at  the  lad  general  tieXion,  wiui, 
relying  on  his  popularity,  had  neglect¬ 
ed  the  preliminary  CtTorts  C'f  cleXi'-u 
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preventing  the  expences  of  ele^ion^ 
though  it  may,  eventually,  p.rhaps, 
fubvert  the  freedom  of  the  city  repre- 
fentation. 

I' he  til  Confequences  ^ Pride. 

AYOL^NG  lady  of  rank  and  for¬ 
tune  went  out  to  w’alk  in  her 
father’s  woods.  “  Pray,  Madam,” 
faid  the  greyheaded  fteward,  may  I 
humbly  intreat  you  will  not  go  far 
from  home:  you  may  meet  with 
ftrangers  who  are  ignorant  of  your 
quality,”  ‘‘  Give  your  advice,” 
anfwered  flie,  when  defired.  I 
admit  of  no  iiiftrinflions  from  fer- 
varits.”  She  walked  on  with  fatisfac- 
tion,  enjoying  a  clear  fky  and  a  cool 
breeze.  Fatigue  feized  her,  regard- 
lefs  of  high  birth,  and  (he  fat  down 
on  a  fmooth  fpot  at  the  fide  of  a  high 
road,  expedling  fome  equipage  to 
pafs,  the  owner  of  which  would  be 
proud  to  convey  her  home.  After 
long  waiting,  the  lirft  thing  (he  faw 
v:as  an  empty  chaife,  condu<5led  by 
one  who  had  formerly  ferved  her  fa¬ 
ther  as  a  pollillion.  “  You  are  far  from 
home, Madam,  will  you  give  me  leave  to 
fet  you  down  at  my  old  mailer’s?” — 
Prithee,  fellow,  be  not  officious.” 
Night  was  fall  approaching,  when  fhe 
was  accolled  by  a  country-man  on 
horfeback,  **  Miftrefs,  will  you  get 
up  behind  me?  Dqbbin  is  fure-footed; 
you  lhall  be  fet  down  where  you  will, 
if  not  far  off,  or  much  out  of  my 
way.”  Miftrefs  I  exclaimed  (he, 
how  dare  you  prefumc?” — No  of¬ 
fence,”  faid  the  young  man,  and  rode 
away,  humming  the  J  l&ve  Sue. 

It  was  night ;  the  clouds  gathered, 
the  leaves  of  the  trees  ruftled  ;  and 
the  young  woman  w^as  terrified  with 
what  (he  took  for  ftrange  founds. 
There  came  an  old  man  driving  an 
empty  dung  cart.  ‘‘  Friend,”,  faid 
fhe,  with  a  humble  accent,  **  will 
you  let  me  go  with  you?” 

Pride  is  the  moft  galling  burden  a. 
perfon  can  walk  under.  Prudence 
laves  from  many  a  misfortune  :  pridj 
is  the  caufe  of  many. 


fineffe,  and  had  neither  folicited  the 
independent  v(Uers,  nor  applied  to 
friends,  till  within  three  days  of  the 
poll,  Mr  Sawbridge  had  the  mortifi¬ 
cation  to  find  himfelf  ultimately  inte¬ 
rior  to  two  other  candidates,  whofe  . 
original  interell  was  by  no  means  fo 
extenfive  as  his  own.  The  citizens, 
liowever,  made  him  ample  compenla- 
tion  for  his  firft  difappointment,  on 
the  death  of  Alderman  Kirkman, 
by  taking  the  expences  of  his  re-elec¬ 
tion  upon  themfelves,  and  returning 
him  with  a  degree  of  partiality  that 
would  have  rendered  all  attempts  at 
oppofition  abfurd  and  nugatory. 

Nathaniel  Newnham,  EJq; 

IS  fecond  fon  of  the  late  - 
Newnham,  Ffq;  of  Newtimber  Place, 
in  Suffex,  formerly  reprefentative  in 
parliament  for  Arundel,  in  that  coun¬ 
ty,  and  brother  to  George  Lewis 
Newnham,  Efq;  one  of  the  King’s 
counfel,  and  late  member  for  that 
borough.  This  gentleman  was  for¬ 
merly  an  eminent  fugar  baker  in  Bot- 
tolph-lane;  but  upon  the  death  of 
his  father,  a  few  years  fince,  who  left 
him  a  fortune  of  twelve  thoufand 
pounds,  he  retired  from  bufinefs,  and 
embraced  the  more  happy  and  plea- 
fing.purfuits  of  a  country  gentleman. 
He  was  a  new  member  at  the  laft  ge¬ 
neral  eleflion,  and,  previous  to  that 
period',  was  always  ranked,  among  the 
political  doubtfuls,  having,  in  the 
courfe  of  city  politics,  frequently 
joined  with  both  parties  ;  but  fince 
his  eledioQ  he  has  taken  a  decided 
part  with  oppofition.  Mr  Newnham 
is  a  man  of  abilities  ;  and,  was  It  not 
for  an  unhappy  impediment  in  his 
fpeech,  might  rank  as  a  pleafing 
fpeaker.  He  would  willingly  have 
united  his  intereft  with  the  three  old 
members,  Bull,  Sawbridge,  and  Hay- 
ley,  at  the  laft  eledlion,  but  they  had 
previoufly  engaged  with  the  late  Mr 
Kirkman.  An  union  of  interefts. 


Kirkman 

however,  has  now  taken  place  among 
the  independent  aldermen,  which  wull, 
at  leaft,  be  atteeded  with  the  effect  of 
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POETRY. 

^ODE  to  the  Genius  0/ David  Hume,  occnfioned' 
hy  reading  his  ChnfaSer,  as  an  Author,  in  Mr 
HaylxyV  Ellay  on  Hiltory. 

I.  I. 

High  felted  on  yop  rock  fublime. 

That  ov^-rluoks  life's  madd  ning  wavC| 
Beyond  the  rage  (jf  Death  and  i’ime, 

See  Hume  triumphant  o’er  the  grave: 
Thence,  glorying  in  its  pow’rs!  his  mind 
Tooks'down  on  eniiig  human  kind, 

With  philofbohic  eye. 

He  fodles  contempt  upon  his  foes, 
i\nd  fees  the  (lufts  that  Envy  throws 
Pafs  impotcntly  by. 

1  1. 

ittudrious  fage!  may  I  prefume 

In  humble  verfe  to  fpeak  thy  praife? 

For  hu  mble  verfe,  if  Truth  illume, 

Superior  is  to  tying  lays, 

Tho'  Hayley’s  Mufe  fh  *uld  lend  the-flow, 

And  hill  the  nervous  numbers  glow 
With  high  p«)eiic  fire; 

Tho'  t.  lle  and  fancy  (hould  combine 
To  a-’.l>  ;ite  each  polilh  d  line. 

And  Genius  all  i.ifpirc. 

I.  3. 

A  n 'd  he  deigns  from  his  immortal  height, 
About  ihe  r  .cK  th’  crern  I  fun-heams  play  ! 
And  is  there  yet  (he  faysj  on  earth  a  wight 
Who  dares  the  caufe  of  llighted  Truth  to 
flay  ? 

Jf  fiich  there  t>e,  ^ 

If  ti-ou  art  hr, 

Rafli  mortal!  think  what  thou  muft  prove; 
What  torrents  of  af.ufe  will  burll 
Upon  thy  head,  proclaim’d  accurll. 

What  anathemas,  tiiy  fix’d  mi'.d  to  move! 

For  thre  fietce  flames  th’  infernal  lake. 

For  thtc  their  ra^e  the  demons  wake; 

For  thee,  proud  Supcrflition’s  throne. 

Who  impioufly  would*!!  Ihake! 

Nor  lefs  obnoxious  is  the  talk 
From  Error's  face  to  pul)  the  mafk. 

Dr  rend  falfc  Viitue’*  meietricious  zone. 

A  foe  to  God  an<l  man  declar’d. 

Thy  life  expos’d  to  various  harms! 

*Gainfl  thee,  the  magiflrate  is  on  his  guard, 
And  all  the  priclBiood  under  arms 
And  thou  'gaind  all  mankind  mult  grcjiily  be 
prepar’d. 

ir.  I. 

A  thinking  few  except  I  may. 

Who  have,  like  Gibbon,  learnt  to  view, 

»y  R'^afon’s  infcilcftual  ray, 

^  All  mortal  things  in  minor  true; 


Who  can  reject,  ar >d  fet  at  naught 

All  that  the  nurle  an  1  prielt  have  taught. 

Or  prejudice  inltill’d ; 

Who  can.  while  cruuds  are  in  amaze, 
rhe  meteor’s  gUie  or  comet’s  blaze 
Behold,  by  tear  unchiil  d  ! 

,  II.  a. 

“  Or,  looking  down  to  parent  earth. 

Who  can  lurvcy,  with  quiet  Ibul, 

Self  murder’d  corfe  or  monilrous  birth, 

Nor  quake,  tho*  thunders  rock  the  pol;  ! 

Who  can  the  manfions  ot  the  dead, 

With  flcady  llcp,  at  midnight  tread. 

Nor  Hart  with  frantic  air, 

Tb'>’  fal)lcd  fpcDn*  in  a  ihroud. 

With  voice  n  t  human  flnlll  and  bmd, 
bhuuld  Pali's  with  ghaltly  lUrr! 

II.  j. 

**  Yet  greatex  fortitude  his  foul  requires. 

Who  kee  nly  glances  thro’  ih’  hilluiic  page, 
And  notes  the  virtues  that  his  mind  admires, 
Aiid  brands  th’  impoHures,  crimes  of  every 
age! 

rhd'c  he  muft  fee 
From  weakncls  free. 

And  ftiip  horn  holv  fraud  the  veil,; 

Nor  heed  the  blood  Hain’d  llameo’s  rod, 
I'hat  points  a  cloud  envelop’d  ood! 

Nor  vainilh  o’er  the  fuperliitious  tale, 

Huw  Jove,  &c. 

[  The  remainder  cf  th's  ftanza^  and  all  the  nextp 
containing  two  fior.cs  intended  to  exemplify  the  i 
extent  of  human  credulity^  are  omitted  ntit  of ' 
tendernefs  to  thofe  wili-meaning  perfons  who 
repofe  their  huppinej's  on  the  hofom  of  blind 
belief,'} 

III.  X. 

“  7fiefe  tales,  which  mLMions  ftill  believe, 
Evince  the  weaknefs  of  the  mind; 

And  w'<.nilcr  thev  could  e'er  deceive 
Will  feaft  fomc  age  yet  .more  refin’d  : 

For  knowledge  like  the  lamp  of  day. 

Drives  many  a  pharrtom  far  away 
That  haunts  the  car  of  night. 

\nd  cv’n  in  thcle  illumin’d  times. 

And  in  thofe  highly  lav  *ur’d  climes. 

How  larc  is  pcifert  light  : 

HI.  3. 

“  But  not  alone  to  SuperHitioii*.s  train 
Are  Falfehoorl's  falcinati*  g  aits  enfin’d  ; 
Oft  arc  they  us’d  to  bh.t  a  blamelel.s  rcigu 
With  leagues,  and  plots,  and  treafon^  dark 
combin’d ; 

'  Or,  W'iirpi"g  law. 

The  ftalcs  to  awe 

By  feign’d  prerogative  sml  tyrant  force. 
Between  ihele  dire  exncmcs  in  ill, 

The  prince’s  or  the  people’s  will, 

!  Truth  bade  rst  Iktr  an  equiciiltani  conrlc. 
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Licentious  Frcedrm  to  rlifarniy 
Yet  fare  chaHe  Liberty’s  fweet  charm 
The  youthful  patriot’s  bread  to  fire. 

And  every  hc^rt  to  warm, 

1  ftrote.  ’Gaind  me  both  parties  ro(c. 

And  furioo*  (prices,  in  verfe  and  profe,  ’ 

At  Hume  indii>pant  hurl'd  their  ire,” 
Thy  woids  I  feel,  much  injur'd  fage! 

And  thus  purfue  my  faithful  lay: 

He  who  afpires  to  pleafe  a  faAious  age, 

Hii  homage  mod  to  faAion  pay, 

Hot  by  cool  reafpn  feck  to  oucll  the  Hydra*s 

wge. 


For  the  Edinburgh  Magazine 


VIRTUOUS  ATTACHMENT. 


non  fperevtus  amantes?  \iKC^ 

What  cannot  Love  bedow?” 


The  radiant  monarch  of  the  day  retires? 
His  fetting  beam,  oh  yon  high  wedera 
hill 

A  beauteous  ludrc  pours,  which,  to  behold, 
Tht  Twain,  admiring,  loiters  on  his  way. 

So  1  jttly.  To  enchanting  is  the  Tcene  !  >. 

Nor  to  the  Tviain  alone  docs  cv’ning  bring 
The  hour  of  Tweet  dclighr;  when  o’er  the  plain 
Grey  twilight  thr.  ws  her  robe,  the  Tilent  (hade. 
And  walk  icquedcr'd  joyous  lovers  court. 

Me  th’  appointed  hour  now  beckons  hence, 
Swift,  as  on  eagle’s  rapid  pinions  borne". 

By  love  inipcll’d,  J  Teck  my  charming  maid. 
From  htr  dear  prcTcnce  to  drink  in  delight. 

Ye  guard  an  powVs!  that  aid  the  virtuous  fair. 
Let  no  Tad  interruption  da(h  the  cup 
Of  mutual  bliTs,  where,  both  alike  Tinccre, 

And  ft  rangers  to  deceit,  as  babes  new-born, 
*Mid  teiider  Tccnes  of  innocence  and  love. 

The  env,h)us  minutes,  ah  !  too  Toon  decline. 
Who  can  unfold,  to  thoTe  who  ne’er  have 
known 

The  Toft  endearments  of  the  Tocial  hour. 

What  lovers  feel,  but  cannot  well  cxprcTs? 

Oh  happy  they !  the  happieft  of  their  kind  I 
Whom  Love  has  knit,  and  Friendlhip  made 
hut  one : 

Their  fouls,  to  jkrfefl  unifbn  attun’d, 

One  grief  depreftfes,  or  one  joy  exalts : 

Each  knows  no  wilh  the  other  does  not  (hare, 

1  he  Tame  their  wifties  hopes,  and  fortunes  all. 

The  Tweet  Amanda,  amiably  mild. 

With  cv'ry  charm  chat  binds  the  foul  to  love, 
Difdaining  artifice  and  mean  difguife, 

Refburce  ignoble  of  a  vulgar  mind. 

Now  ow'ns  a  mutual  dame  infpires  her  bread:* 
*Tis  but  a  while  and  Hymen  will  our  loves 
Faft  in  indiftbliible  bands  unite  : 

Then  (hall  my  MuTe,  v'ith  rapture,  hail  the 
day,  ; 

7'he  happy  day,  that  to  my  longing  arms, 

Shall  give  the  good,  the  ever  fair  Amanda. 
Should  Heay’n,  propitious  to  our  union,  grant. 
That  wc  on  earth  together  late  remain, 

As  days,  and  months,  and  years  Tucccllive  roll. 
Days,  months,  and  years  no  melancholy  change 
Of  love  to  hatred  turn'd,  or  Tad  ncgleft 
In  ps  will  bud,  but  of  each  othvr  grown 
Still  more  enamour  d,  we  will  live  and  love 
3o  true,  that  other',  conTcious  of  our  blifs. 

Shall  court,  with  fond  defire,  the  nuptial  tie. 
What  tho’  ilinftiious  anceltry^  thp*  Tame, 

Or  fortune’s  ample  gifts,  we  cannot  boaft  ? 
Love  afics  but  little,  chearful,  ever  gay, 

Content  arvd  happy,  (he  ne'er  feels  the  figh  • 

Of  envy  fick’uing  at  imagin’d  woe, 


Far  rais'd  above  the  babbling  croud. 
Thy  Genius  own’d  a  nobler  ami, 
And  boldly  its  defig  •  avow  d 

RcgardIcTsof  their  pr  dfe  -  r  blame. 
It  Tiw  three  bends  the  globe  divide, 
And  TcepterM  pow  r  and  mitred  pride 
In  faertd  league  entwin’d; 

While  ararchv,  enthufiaft  wild! 

All  juftice  from  the  Cf rthT exil’d, 

Arid  llaugh'ttr'd  half  mankind. 


Th’  emprife  to  calm,  or  put  to  flight 

ThoTc  bends,  by  dragging  forth  their  crimes 
And  their  impoftures  to  the  light, 

Will  nrect  the  praiTe  of  better  times. 

The  people's  rights  by  princes  torn. 

The  royal  head  by  prelates  fiiorn, 

And  TcafTold  liain'd  with  gore. 

Had  often  met  the  human  eye. 

And  human  hearts  had  hcav  'd  a  figh, 

Yet  worfbipp’d  as  of  yore! 


*Twas  thine,  victorious  champion !  to  pertrade 
The  hallow'd  glo*>m,  where  Supcrltition 
reigns; 

To  pour  in  light  upon  the  Tainted  fliadc, 

And  refeue  Reafon  from  Tcholaftic  chains:  ' 
,  Thine  to  difcloTe, 

Whence  rcv'rcnce  flows 
To  what  the  world  ivciigion  calls;  • 

Which  now  a  demoniac  raves, 

’Mid  defert  wilds  and  haunted  caves, 

^And  now  the  purple  wears,  in  pompous  halls. 
Tiiine  too,*  bold  Tage!  it  was  to  fhew 
What  princes  to  their  peo,)lc  owe, 

And  free-born  fubje^s  to  the  throne, 
That  all  their  rights  might  know, 

’Tis  hence  that  I  revere  thy  name. 

And  would  prcTerve  thy  well  earn’d  fame 
Blight  as  thy  radiant  Genius  (hone ;  ‘  ’ 
Not  that  thou  kncw’ft  the  happy  art 
To  watch  the  motions  of  the  foul. 

And  Tcizc  at  once  upon  the  head  and  heart; 
Or  that  thy  peiiods  Tmoothly  roll, 

^nd  feed  the  richeft"  thoughts  that  language 
can  iniuaiL 


m&m .. 


To  thofc,  in  tendered  fynipathy  conjoin’d. 
Who  in  each  other  are  fiiprcmely  bleft, 

What  is  the  world — what  all  i:s  valu'd  charms? 
Pow’r,  wealth,  and  grandeur  (brink  beneath 
the  blad; 

But  Love  fu (tains  the  adverfe  (hocks'of  Fate, 
And  fmiles  ferene  when  tempeds  rend  the 
(kies. 

True  love,  like  virtue,  ever  is  the  fame. 

In  ev'ry  varying  citcumftai.ee  ai.d  place. 

Aitd  what  is  love  but  virtue?  Getiuinelove 
Is  Virtue  in  her  faireft  form  adorn’d. 

Hail,  Tacred  boon!  in  Tweet  compiftlon  lent 
By  pitying  Heav’n*  'life's  pcnlive  gloom  to 
cheer, 

Amufe  our  journey  thro*  the  howling  wafte, 
And  b^ar  the  trav’llcr’s  dro  >ping  courage  up. 
Thy  pow’r,  to  no  condition  e’er  conhn’d, 

In  ev’ry  clime  and  period  of  the  world, 

Hath  wak'<hthe  Mules  rapture-breathing  lyre. 
Ev’n,  in  the  days  of  innocence,  when  man 
Nor  envy  nor  ambition  knew,  but  priz’d 
The  gifts  a  bounteous  Providence  beftow’d, 
L'nfullied  with  a  tear  by  Tot  row  drawn. 

Love  was  the  burden  of  the  poet’s  Tong, 

To  glut  a  tyrant  father’s  luft  of  gain, 

No  maid  reluTlant  then  was  forc’d  to  wed 
The  man  fljc  lov’d  4)ot,  and  tor  him  lefign 
The  youth  whoTe  winning  graces  had  Tecur’d 
Her  ten icr  heart,  and  made  it  wholly  his : 

No  virgin,  in  her  early  bloom  compell’d 
To  yield  her  charms  a  prey  to  wither’d  age. 
Thefe  are  the  ills  ^hich  thou,  O  Luxury! 
Inhuman  broughc’ft,  Tad  curTeof  later  times! 
And  theme  dilhei.vfiil  of  the  weeping  Mule! 
Yet  I.ovCjthe  faiteft  fiow’r  on  earth  that  grows, 
*Mid  dorms  and  teojpefts,  and  this  ft  nic  Toil, 
Shall  Tprir.g  and  blc(rom,till  in  future  worlds 
Of  blifs  no  words  can'  paint,  no  th'  ught  con¬ 
ceive 

Aright,  it  ripen  to  matupcft  grow  th. 

And  fiourifti  there,  where  joys  eternal  reign. 

JUVENIS. 


Tho’  fondly  fiatt’ring  to  purTue, 

Poffeinon  comes  with  pain. 

Can  coftly  gems,  or  treafur’d  wealth. 

The  needful  gift  obtain, 

Can  gold  procure  us  cafe  or  health?. 

Alas!  the  wKh  is  vkic. 

Peace  flies  the  noiTy  guilty  frene, 

SuTpicion  taints  the  bowl, 

RtfieTlion  wears  a  threat’ning  mien. 

And  hariows  up  the  Tou!. 

The  Tplendid  monarch  on  his  throne 
Etdoys  the  vv.»rld  in  tafe; 

He  courts  no  fmilc,  he  dreads  no  frown. 
Nor  itudlcs  how  to  pleafe. 

The  valiant  warrior  daily  prides, 

Where  thund’ring  emnons  roar, 

I  he  fiery  (Iced  hr  boldly  Ttrides, 

And  bathes  his  Tw  ord  in  gore. 

The  Tolitary  in  his  cave,  • 

Deftroys  the  months  and  years ; 

Silent  and  Tolemn  as  the  grave. 

His  mody  cell  appears. 

The  vent’ious  merchant  after  gain, 

Intrufts  the  ragi-.g  Tea, 

(Tho’  rocks  and  ilorms  fore*threaten  pain) 
For  momentary  glee. 

The  Tordid  mifer  ftarves  himTcIf, 
Opprefling  lick  and  poor  ; 

Hispijy'rs  Tdicit  Hill  for  pelf, 

V\  hiic  famine  guards  his  door. 

Of  life,  the  grtat  but  little  know, 

Save  niTappointmeni’s  ftmg; 

Dame  Fortune  (ports  with  high  and  low, 
The  beggar  and  the  king. 

Amb  tion,  like  a  raging  fire, 

Diftroysthe  mental  man; 

Imptirj  by  pride,  each  fierce  dcTire, 

Marrs  Tweet  Coiitentment’s  plan. 

ATpiring  mortals,  fondly  view 
A  Cselar  great  in  arms, 

Heroes  behohl!  his  fteps  purfoc. 

Fur  death  for  you  hath  charms. 

But  (hift  the  Tcene,  behold  his  end,  ■ 

By  liberty  dteretd. 

Fell’d  by  that  arm  he  deem’d  his  friend  : 

“  Tyrants  (hould  ever  bleed.” 

Ambition  hence,  deflruTfive  toy  ! 

Parent  of  endleTs  woe, 

Content  alone’s  the  only  joy 

From  whence  true  plcalurcs  fl:)W : 

Full  oft  within  the  clay-built  (hed. 

She  hears  the  riiftic  fin;;, 

Tho’  Nature  lound  him  liangs  her  head. 
Her  prHer.ce  makes  it  (piing. 


'REFLECTIONS  en  tie  Vanities  ^/Human 
Wishes. 


COULD  I  with  Gray,  or  MaTon’s  (kill, 
Or  Hayley’s,  ftring  the  lyre, 
Contenime'  t’s  joys  this  page  (hould  fill 
With  true  poetic  fire. 

Contentment!  hcav’nly  Tourcc  of  blifs, 

Our  cordial  here  below  ; 

Bay,  what  is  life  devoid  of  thi^, 

Save  mifery  and  woe? 

Weak  man  in  his  own  nature  feels  * 
Faniaftic  hopes  and  fears 
Thoughts  whirl’d  aroiini  confuTion’s  wheels, 
Cr  loft  in  clouded  Tphcrcs. 

Fallacious  is  each  worldly  view, 

Scufatioiis  all  arc  vain ; 


r 
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muft,  confcquently  decline  ;  that  its 
object  being  now  fuIfilJed — which  was 
to  make  all  the  fpecie,  and  even  ajl 
the  materials  of  gold  and  filver  in 
the  kingdom,  return  by  extraordinary 
means  into  the  hands  of  government 
I  — it  was  now  necelfary  to  prevent  the 
public  from  colletfling  the  precious 
harveft  ;  that  the  moft  certain  method 
of  effeding  this,  would  be  to  begin, 
by  reducing  the'  mafs  of  paper ;  the 
confequence  of  this  would  be,  that 
the  people,  either  not  dimini  filing  the 
confidence  they  had  in  it,  would  keep 
it  in  hopes  that  the  redudion  wpuld 
be' only  temporary,  and  from  the  fear 
that  they  Ihould  at  once  lofe  a  great 
part  of  their  capital ;  or  that  the  pa¬ 
per  falling  into  diferedit,  they  would 
crowd  in,  to  get  rid  of  it.  In  the 
fil'd  inftance,  the  government  would 
have  it  in  their  power  to  fettle  any 
operations  they  pleafed ;  and  in  the 
fecond,  they  might  avail  themfelves 
even  of  the  confufion  and  diforder 
which  would  refiilt  from  this  breaking 
up,  to  eftablifti  fome  troublefome,  but 
neceflary  formalities,  by  which,  in 
appearing  to  concur  with  the  wiihes 
of  the  bearers  of  the  paper,  one  might 
delay  tiie  effed  of  them  ;  and  thus 
time  might  be  gained  to  proceed  to 
fome  alterations  expedient  for  libe¬ 
rating  the  ftat^. 

“  All  this  was  more  fpecious  than 
folid,  but  it  was  cfpecially  a  detefta- 
ble  piece  of  Machiavelifm.  It  gives 
us  the  idea  of  a  fet  of  thieves  at  the 
corner  of  a  wood,  confulting  about 
the  bell  method  of  levying  contribu¬ 
tions  on  the  paffengers.  It  mufi, 
however,  be  acknowledged,  that  there 
are  cafes  .in  which  the  imperious 
claims  of  neceflity  become  the  only 
law  of  the  ftatefman,  and  France  was 
now  in  this  ftate  of  fubyerfion  ;  the 
helm  of  finance  was  flipping  out  of 
the  hand  of  their  Adminiftration,  and 
even  put  of  thofe  of  the  Regent. '  In 


Y  V  count  of  Law's  tamous  Danc¬ 
ing  fyftem,  which  ended  in  his  down¬ 
fall,  and  in  the  allnolV  total  ruin  of 
fthc  French  government. 

M.  d’Argenfon,  who  had  long 
•been  jealous  that  a  foreigner  fhould 
fupplant  him  in  the  confidence  of  the 
Regent,  not  only  favoured  the  fyftem 
iio  longer,  but  was  alfo  endeavouring 
to  open  the  eyes  of  the  Prince  re- 
fpeding  it.  It  was  with  much  diffi¬ 
culty  that  he  prevailed,  aud  he  was 
obliged  to  call  in  the  afliftance  of  the 
.other  intimate  confidants  of  his  R.  H. 
the  Abbe  Dubois,  Minifter  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  and  M.  le  Blanc,  Secretary 
at  War  to  concur  with  him  fepa- 
rately  in  this  patriotic  work.  Sorae.- 
times  the  Regent  feemed  inclined  to 
expel  the  author  of  a  revolution  fo 
extraordinary  and  lb  fatal.  One  day 
he  even  told  the  Keeper  of  the  Seals, 
who  was  fpeaking  to  him  in  a  ftronger 
manner  than  ufual,  that  he  might 
fccure  Law’s  peffon ;  but  when  the 
chief  magiftrate  required  an  order  in 
writing  for  this  purpofe,  he  could  not 
obtain  it.  He  w^as  therefore  obliged 
to  have  recourfe  to  artifice,  and  to 
make  the  new  Comptroller-general 
himfelf  the  accomplice  of  his  own 
deftrr.flion,  and  of  that  of  his  fyftem. 
In  a  committee  holden  between  the 
Regent,  himfelf,  the  Abbe  Dubois,'] 
M*  le  Blanc,  and  the  Minifter  of  the 
Finances,  he  obferved  that  a  violent 
fcrifis  muft  neceffary  have  a  (hort  ter¬ 
mination  ;  that  the  prefent  crifis, 
which  was  now  arrived  at  its  acme, 


'  •  The  councils  had  been  fuppreffed 
|n  1718,  and  the  fccretarics  of  (tatc  rc- 
^ftabliihcd  at  the  head  of  the  departments. 
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labyrinth  into  which  he  had  thrown  I 
hlmfelf,  and  he  was  the  foreinoft  in  j 
deilroying  his  own  work,  by  confent- 
ing  to  a  decree  which  reduced  the 
bank  bills,  and  the  lhares  of  the  Com¬ 
pany,  to  one-half  of  their  value. 

It  is  impolSble  to  defcribe  the 
confternation  with  which  the  city  of 
Paris  was  ftricken  at  this  news.  It 
foon  was  converted  into  rage  ;  fedi- 
tious  libels  were  polled  up,  and  were 
fent  in  hand- bills  even  into  the  hou- 
fes  *.  The  JDiike  o^*  Bourbon,  the 
Prince  of  Conti,  and  Marihal  Ville- 
roi,  who  'had  '  not  been  fummoned 
to  the  comrtrittee  in  which  the  decree 
had  been  iffuedj  protefted  againft  it, 
and  pretended  that  it  was  iurrepti- 
tious,  fince  it  had  not  been  fubmitted 
to  the  examination  of  the  Council  of 
Regency.  The  Parliament,  which 
had  not  hitherto  interfered  in  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  the  Bank,  and  had  always 
been  in  oppo.lition  to  it,  by  one  of  thofe 
coacradidions  too  frequent  in  their 
conduct,  now  exerted  themfelves  to 
fupport  it.  The  Firft  Prefident, 
whom  they  fent  to  the  Royal  Palace, 
was  very  well  received.  The  Regent, 
in  his  prefeat  embarraffment,  was  not 
difpleafed  at  this  ftep.  He  did  not 
conceal  his  fatisfa<51ion  from  the  head 
of  their  company,  and  anfwered  him  : 
“  Sir,  I  am  very  glad  that  this  cir- 

*  cumllance  gives  me  an  opportunity 

♦  of  being  "reconciled  to  the  parlia- 

•  meat,  whofe  advice  I  will  follow  in 
<  every  thing.” 

“  Six  days  after  the  publication  of 
the  decree  of  redudlion,  that  decree 
was  revoked  by  another,  which  refto- 


•  One  of  the  hand  bills  was  concei¬ 
ved,^  according  to  the  Memoirs  of  the  Rf 
gencyy  in  the  following  terms  : — Sir, 

*  and  Madam,  this  is  to  give  you  notice, 

*  that  a  St  Bartholome<w*s  day  will  be 

*  cna»51ed  again  un  Saturday  or  Sunday, 

*  it  affairs  do  not  alter.  You  arc  detire*' 

*  n  i  to  Air  out,  you  nor  your  f-rvants. 
God  prelVrvc  you  from  the  llafi>es. 

‘  Give  notice  to  your  neighbours,  Dited 

*  Saturday  aylh  May  17^0,*' 


red  the  paper  to  its  value,  but' did  not 
reftore  the  confidence*  of  the  public, 
more  efpecially.  as  payment  was  at 
the  very  fame  time  llopped  at  the 
bank.  This  was  done  upon  the  pre¬ 
tence  of  examining  the  knaveries. 
Commiflaries  w^ere  fent  to  feal  up  the 
chefts,'  and  make  up  the  accounts. 
Some  of  the  clerks,  and  efpecially 
thofe  >vhofe  bufinefs  it  was  to  make 
the  fignatures,  were  difniilfed  for  a 
fortnight,  with  the  prohibition  of 
quirting  Paris.  So  that  this  fccond 
decree  did  more  harm  chan  the  firft, 
by  throwing  again  into  the  channel 
of  commerce  things  that  had  been 
diferedited,  and  with  which  fraudu¬ 
lent  debtors  paid  and  ruined  their 
lawful  creditors. 

**  Among  thefe  (harper^s  tricks, 
that  of  the  Prefident  de  Novion  de- 
ferves  an  exception,  as  being  very 
laughable  at  lead,  if  not  more  honeft 
than  the  reft.  He  had  fold  to  Law 
one  of  his  eftates,  and,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  prohibitions,  ftipulated  the 
payment  of  it  in  gold,  to  which  the 
Scotfman  readily  coafented.  The 
fum  was  from  eight  to  nine  hundred 
thoufand  livres  (between  and 
40,000 1.).  The  muglftrate’s  eldeft 
fon  availed  himfelf  of  the  right  of  re¬ 
demption,  and  repaid  the  purchafer 
in  bills. 

**  To  put  a  ftop  to  this  confufion, 
after  having  exhaufted  every  rcfource 
of  finance  that  was  thought  capable 
of  reftoring  the  illufion,  it  was  at  laft 
found  neceifary  to  put  an  end  to  the 
matter,  by  Hopping  the  courfe  ol  the 
bank  bills,  and  bringing  back  money 
into  trade.  Thus  was  Law^s  fyftem 
dilfolved,  the  rsfult  pf  which  was  the 
doubling  of  the  national  debt,  inftead 
of  riiminifiiing  it,  as  he  had  given 
reafon  to  exptcl.  Independent  of  the 
debts  contra^led  under  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV.  which  llill  fubfilled, 
there  remained  to.  pay  otF  to  the  • 
amouut  of  eighteen  hundred  millions 
(75,000,000!.  Sterling)  of  this  paper, 
of  which,  two  thoufand  fix  hundred 
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millions  (above  ioOfOOO,oooh  Ster- 
ling)  had  been-diftrlbuted  among  the 
public. 

The  author  of  this  deteflable 
fyftcm  foon  experienced  the  kind  of 
treatment  that  perfons  of  tis  (lamp 
ufualiy  do :  he  was  hooted  by  the 
populace^  who  wanted  to  pull  him  in 
pieces;  his  coach  was  broken  ;  and 
he  himfelf  efcaped  only  by  the  acti¬ 
vity  of  his  Korfes  and  the  boldnefs  of 
his  coachman.  He  immediately  re- 
figned,  into  the  hands  of  the  Regent, 
his  appointment  of  comptroller-ge¬ 
neral.  He  was  not  lefs  the  director 
of  all  the  operations  of  the  fame  year, 
1720.  He  had  not  yet  loft  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  his  R.  H.  who  had  always 
a  fccret  inclination  for  the  fyftem, 
which  Law  flattered  him  might  be 
ireftored  again  ;  and  the  Prince  did 
not  give  it  up,  ’till  Law  had  in  vain 
cxhaufted  ali  the  rcfonrces  of  his  ima¬ 
gination.  He  was  difmifled  filently, 
and  every  one  knows  that  he  died  of 
poverty  at  Venice. 

**  'I  he  fyftem  having  failed,  it  be¬ 
came  ncccflary  to  put  matters  into 
the  fame  ftate  they  were  in  before 
1719  ;  to  withdraw  from  the  India 
Company  the  adminiftration  of  the 
revenues  of  the  ftate  ;  to  reftore  {0  the 
.King  the  profits  of  the  coin  ;  to  re- 
cftablifli  the  offices  of  receivers-gene- 
ral  of  finance,  of  payers  and  comp¬ 
trollers  of  annuities,  and  even  of  far- 
xners-general. 

“  A  kind  of  fecond  chamber  of 
juftice  was  immediately  infticuted,  to 
examine  into  the  conduct  of  all  the 
principal  and  fubordinate  officers  in 
the  adminiftration  of  the  bank  ; 
which  thofe  of  the  India  Company 
were  iikewife  included.  Thefe  inqui¬ 
ries  after  Iharpers,  flock -jobbers,  and 
perfons  who  had  acquired  immenfe 
riches,  ferved  only  to  difcover  forac 
dreadful  malverfations,but  did  not  re¬ 
lieve  the  people,  any  more  than  the 
examination  of  the  financiers  had 
done  at  the  beginning  of  the  regency. 
They  received  at  icaft  fume  little  com-' 


fort  in  their  miferies,  from  the  public 
fale  chat  was  made  of  Law’s  goods, 
and  the  confifeation  of  his  eftates,  of 
which  he  had  fourteen  that  had  titles 
annexed  to  them. 

Afterwards,  in  ord^r  to  be  able 
to  reduce  the  public  debt  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  ftrength  of  the  ftate,  it 
was  ordered  that  a  general  review 
(hould  be  made  of  all  the  new  pro¬ 
perty  that  exifted,  and  that  the  pro¬ 
prietors  Ihould  be  obliged  to  give  de¬ 
clarations  of  its  origin,  and  of  the 
price  they  had  acquired  it  at,  in  order 
that  this  property  might  be  reduced 
in  proportions.  There  were  eight 
hundred  clerks  employed  at  this  bu- 
finefs,  which  produced  difeoveries  no 
lefs  flriking  than  the  former.  If  we 
credit  the  memoirs  of  the  times,  the 
fortune  of  M.  le  Blanc  amounted  to 
feventecn  millions  (above  700,000!.); 
that  of  M  de  Ja  Faye,  to  as  much  ; 
that  of  M.  de  Farges,  to  twenty  mil¬ 
lions  (upwards  of  800,000 1.);  and 
that  of  M.  de  Vernie  to  twenty-eight 
millions  (upwards  of  i,QOO,oool« 
Sterling) ;  and  that  of  Madame  de 
Chaumont  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty-feven  millions  (upwards  of 
5,000,0001.  Sterling).  From  the 
ruins  of  how  many  thoufand  private 
fortunes  muft  not  thefe  have  been 
accumulated. 

By  this  review  it  appeared,  thajt 
the  accounts  of  all  the  demands,  of 
whatever  kind,  then  extant,  either  upon 
the  King  or  the  Company,  amounted 
to  three  thoufand  two  hundred  mil¬ 
lions  (upwards  of  i  3,060,000  1.), 
and  that  almoft  one-third  of  this  fuin 
conflfted  in  lhares  on  the  Company, 
whofe  capital  was  nine  hundred  mil¬ 
lions  (37,500,000!.).  We  may  ob- 
ferve,  that  this  capital  was  already 
much  diminiilied  flnee  the  beginnings 
which  we  have  calculated  at  nearly 
double  that  fum  ;  as  much  from  the 
voluntary  facrifices  of  the  Lords  of 
the  Miffiffipi,  at  the  head  of  which 
were  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  the  Duke 
<FAntin,  and  Law  himfelf,  as  by 
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‘deducing  the  number  of  (hares  from  |  he  has,  for  feveral  years  paft,  Iabou« 
fix  hundred  thoufand  to  fifty  thou*  I  red  hard  to  rife  in  the  line  of  Celtic 


fand,  at  the  time  of  their  being  liqui¬ 
dated. 

The  laft  Angular  circumftance 
of  fo  many  monilrous  and  defpotic 
operations,  was  the  necedlty  of  efta* 
bulbing  another  tribunal,  defigned 
under  the  title  of  Chambre  de  PArfenal^ 
,  which  took  cognizance  of  all  the  mal- 
verfations  that  had  been  committed 
there  ;  and  it  was  found  that  a  Maf* 
ter  of  Requefts,  named  Talhouet,  to¬ 
gether  with  an  Abbe  Clement  and 
their  agents,  were  convicted  of  having 
conveyed  away  for  their  own  benefit, 
to  the  amount  of  at  lead  thirty  mil¬ 
lions  (1,250,000!.}  in  (hares.  Ihe 
two  fird  had  been  condemned  to  be 
beheaded,  and  the  others  to  be  hang¬ 
ed  :  but  at  that  tiipe,  as  now,  judiee 
was  without  vigour  againd  notorious 
rafcals ;  they  were  pardoned,  or  at 
lead  their  punifiiments  were  commu¬ 
ted.  (To  be  continued,) 

An  Enquiry  into  ihe  Authenticity  of 
the  Poems  aferibed  to  Os  si  an.  By 
W.  Shaw,  A.  M.  F.  S»  A*  Author 
of  the  Galic  Di<fiionary  and  Gram¬ 
mar.  %vo*  .lx.  6  Murray, 

,  London^ 

The  conteft  relative  to  the  au¬ 
thenticity  of  Offian^s  Poems, 
which  made  fo  much  noife  in  the  li¬ 
terary  world  fomc  years  ago,  is  again 
revived.  The  public  will  be  at  a  iofs 
to  know  the  caufe  of  thus  ripping  up 
‘  an  old  fore.  And  as  our  author  has 
not  adigned,  in  a  prefatory  advertife- 
ment,  any  motive  for  this  publication 
at  this  time,  we  may  venture  (with¬ 
out  the  imputation  of  partiality)  to 
mention  a  few  faffs,  which  will 
ferve  to  explain  this  circumftance. 

Mr  Shaw  was  bred  to  the  profef- 
fion  of  a  clergyman  of  the  Prefbyte- 
rian  church.  Having  applied  him- 
felf  to  the  dudy  of  the  Erfe  tongue 

•  Mr  Shaw  ib  a  naiive  of  Ifle  of 
Arran,  where  ,  very  bad  Erfe  is  fp^^keOr 

Voi.  LIIL 


licerature.-^He  publiihed  an  Analyfis 
and  a  Di^ionary  of  the  Galic  lan¬ 
guage,  in  which  he  harangued  on  its 
beauties,  and  quoted  feveral  paifages  o£ 
the  originals  of  Odian.— Whether  by 
the  merit  of  thefe  performances,  or  by 
his  private  intcred  with  a  certain  noble 
family,  Mr  Shaw  was  prefented  to  a 
church  in  the  county  of  Nairn:  BuC 
I  the  moderate  income  of  a  Highland 
I  benefice  not  fuiting  our  author’s  no^ 
tions  of  life,  and  being  rather  unpo¬ 
pular  among  his  pariihioners,  he  dCr 
milted  his  charge,  and  bethought 
himfelf  of  a  plan  of  bettering  his  tor- 
tune. 

Having,  during  his  refidence  in 
London,  while  he  overfaw  the  print¬ 
ing  of  his  works,  got  acquainted 
with  the  learned  Dr  Johnfon,  he,  by 
his  incered,  procured  the  prefentatioa 
to  an  Engliih  living  worth  upwards 
of  200 1.  a*  year.  What  fervice  the 
Dodor  had  dipulated  by  way  of  com- 
penfation  for  this  piece  of  friendJJoip^ 
we  will  not  prefume  to  fay ;  but  fooa 
after  our  author’s  converfion  to  the 
epifcopal  perfuafion,  this  Inquiry 
made  its  appearance. 

When  we  confider  the  very  unfa¬ 
vourable  opinion  told  by  Dr  Jobnfoa 
of  Odian’s  authenticity  f ,  and  the 
po'icerful  temptation  which  Mr  Shaw 
received  to  gratify  his  patron’s  deter- 

f  The  Doctor,  in  his  Tour  to  the  He¬ 
brides,  gives  his  opinion  of  Ofiian’s  Po- 
erns  in  very  diredl  terms.-^Mr  Maepher- 
f.ifl,  we  arc  told,  wrote  the  Doctor  a  let¬ 
ter  in  anfwer  to  his  remarks,  which  ex¬ 
tracted  from  the  DuCtor  Ibc  following 
barlh  reply : 

Mr  lames  Maepherfon^ 

**  I  RECEIVED  your  fooltfb  and  im¬ 
pudent  letter. — Any  violence  that  (hall 
be  attempted  upon  me,  1  will  do  my  beft 
to  repel  ;  and  what  1  caniiot  do  for  my- 
felf,  the  law  (hall  do  for  me  :  for  1  will 
.not  be  hindered  from  cxpofiog  what  I 
think  a  cheat  by  the  menaces  of  a  rut- 
Ban.  What  would  you  have  me  rctraCt? 

I  1  thought  your  vf  *i  k  au,  impodurej  \ 
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'  **  To  induce  the  public  to  buy  tbis. 
book,  it  was  neceilary  to  fuit  their 
prefent  tafte,  which- was  antiquity,  and 
to  fix  the  date  "of  the  poem  at  a  re¬ 
mote  period  :  thelk’efore  MrM  anally 
made  a  journey  into  the  Highlands  ; 
and  in  his  introduction  to  his  Fingal, 
he  fays,  that  by  **  pafling  fix  months 
in  the  iflands  and  wefiern  coafis  of 
Scotland,  together  with  the  help  of 
fome  manufcripts,  he  has  been  enabled 
to  give  the  world* thefe  poemsin  their 
prefent  form*”  This 'was'  all  the 
evidence  he  had  to  produce  for  their 
authenticity ;  which  was  enough, 
were  it  true,  and  had  he  immediately 
produced  the  originals,  which  any 
gentleman  of  letters  might  expeCt  to 
fee,  and  the  public  had  a  right  to  be 
put  in  poflefiion  of.  Thefe,  however, 
although  promifed  by  the  Editor 9  have 
not  yet  emerged  from  Mr  Macpher- 
fon’e  ftrong  box. 

**  The  rapid  fale  of  the  poems  na¬ 
turally  enough  flattered  the  editor, 
and  the  Scots  nation  in  general ;  and 
the  Highlanders,  whom  they  more 
immediately  concerned,'  were  Angu¬ 
larly  elated  with  this  ^cefllon  of 
flour  and  feeming  proof  of  their  anti¬ 
quity  and  learning.  Whilft  editions 
were  felling  off,  and  fome  of  the  Scots 
and  Englim  dcm^ing  their  authenti¬ 
city  ;  and  the  Highlanders  'and  their 
partizaus,  from  the  love  of  their 
country,  and  their  own  honour 9  which^ 
they  iihagined  concerned,  were*  ftrc- 
nuoufly  lupporting,  either  with  the 
pen  or  converfation,  in  every  circle, 
the  geiiuinenefs  of  Ofiaaii  ;  Mr  Mac- 
pheribn  had  time  to  recoiled  himfelf, 
and  to  cbufe  the  part  that  was  moft 
agreeable  to  bis  opening  views  and 
intcreft. 

**  Being  certain  that  the  fiiccefs  of 
the  book  depended  on  impofing  the 
authenticity  on  the  public  (which,  as 
it  afforded  fome  entertainment,  was 
not  thought  very  dilhoheR),  he  con- 
firmed  the  blind  zeal  of  his  country¬ 
men,  whole  cuciofity  to  inveRigatc 
n^ver  carried  them  further  than  coa« 


mined  inclination  for  milbelicf  in  this 
matter,  we  may  dare  to  conclude, 
that  our  author’s  motives  for  this 
apoRacy,  smd  for  adopting  a  fide  of  a 
qocRion  oppofitc  to  that  which  he 
had  formerly  eagerly  efpoufed,  arc 
far  from  being  honourable  or  diliu- 
terefted. 

But  we  Ihall  proceed  to  the  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  Inquiry  itfelf,  and  lay 
before  our  readers  a  few  extrads 
from  it,  as  a*  fpecimen  of  our  author’s 
IHle  and  manner  of  argument.— -The 
"pamphiec  begins  as  follows  : 

THINGS  Angularly  novel,  or 
of  the  moft  remote  antiquity,  feldom 
fail,  in.  fome  degree,  according  to 
their  intrinfic  merit  or  collateral  cir- 
cumftances,  of  attrading  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  mankind.  Of  this  obferva- 
tion  the  poems  aferibed  to  Ofiian  is  a 
rare  demonftration.  Antiquity  being 
the  tafte  of  the  period  wherein  thefe 
produdions  appeared  in  public,  they 
were  cvery-where,  and  by  every  body, 
read,  and  by  many  with  admiration. 
The  fragments  the  franjlator  at  firft 
fhewed  to  the  world,  raifed  the  pub¬ 
lic  •  exudations,  infomuch,  that  not 
only  his  expenecs  were  borne  in  a 
joufpey  through  the  HigMands,  by 
'  the  literati  in  and  about  Edinburgh,* 
to  colled  more,  but  the  book  was  af¬ 
terwards  taken  into  every  hand. 

••  A  variety  of  reafons  occafioned 
with  fome  doubts  of  the  authenti¬ 
city  of  the  fn^ments;  and  many 
were  thorough  fceptics  as  to  the 
of  Fingal  and  Temora* — 


poems  ot  ringal  ana  lemora* — 
Hence  tl^  controverfy  between  fome 
of  the  Scots  and  Englilh  literati, 
who  affirmed,  that  they  never  cxiRed 
in  any  other  ibrm  than  that  in  which 
we  have  jkea  them* 


thfpk  ib  ftill ;  and  ftpr  my  opinioDi  I  have 
^giVea  feari)ni  which  1  here  dare  you  to 
SMlfute.-^Your  abtlliies,  fince  your  Homer, 
-i»re<lot  fo  formidable;  and  wharf  bear 
fif  four  morality,  mclidca  me  to  credit 
'  rather  what  you  (hall  prove,  than  what 
you  ihall  fay.  ^  Johnson.” 
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'verlatton»  by  exhibidng  an  old  Irifb 
manufcript,  which  neither  himfelf 
nor  they  could  decypher — or,  if  any 
wiflied  to  hear  fome  lines  recited,  tho 
fjpeciixien  which  he  tranflated  from 
Engtiih  into  .Galic  readily  fuppiied 
bioi.  Thus  the  Scots  were  led  to 
defend  his  c^ufe,  and  Dr  Blair  was 
impofed  on  by  others,  to  publiih  a 
diilertatioh  on  the  fubjcd  ;  whilft  Mr 
Macpherfon,  ready  to  fnatch  thofe 
laurels  that  might  beh  adorn  his 
brow,  fometimes  inhnuated  he  was 
the  author,  at  other  times  confirmed 
his  countrymen  in  what,  for  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  their  nation,  they  wilhed  to 
prove  true,  but  were  at  all  times  rea¬ 
dy  to  believe.** 

Mr  Shaw,  after  recapitulating  Dr 
Johnfon’s  opinion  of  thefe.  Poems, 
enters  into  a  critical  examination  of 
Dr  Blair’s  Differcation  on  their  au¬ 
thenticity. — He  then  makes  the  fol¬ 
lowing  remarks  on  the  compofidon 
.^nd  the  fabjedt  of  Offian’s  fongs : ' 

By  many  it  hath  been  faid,  that 
the  fimilies  of  OfTian  are  taken  from 
(o  remote  a  period  of  f)ciety,  as  to 
be  a  llrong  proof  of  the  antiquity  of 
the  poem.  I  grant  the  iimllies  in  ge¬ 
neral  are  from  nature.  And  why  ? 
Becaufe  the  country  defcribed  as  the 
fcene  of  adion  at  this  day,  and  its 
inhabitants,  are  in  fome  degree  but 
emerging  from  a  hate  of  nature. — 
Thither  the  author  went  to  lee  the 
face  of  the  country,  and  the  appear¬ 
ances  of  nature ;  bclides  that  he  was 
born  and  lived  long  in  the  mountains 
and  vallies.  Hence  that  ferioufnefs 
which  pervades  the  whole,  and  which 
is  familiar  to  every  Highlander  ;  and 
is  one  great  reafon  why  every  one  of 
them  is  fo  ready  to  believe  the  poems 
.authentic.  Any  Engiifhman  may  go 
down,  and  fee  thefe  phenomena  in 
the  elements  and  face  of  the  country; 
of  which  he  may  lay  up  a  number, 
and  write,  w’heu  he  comes  home, 
poetry  of  the  lame  nature.  This  in¬ 
deed  has  already  been  done  at  home, 
without  the  trouble  pf  traveliinj^. 


I  reoiember,  when  I  travelled 
that  country  three  years  ago,  to  have 
fat  down  on  a  hill ;  and,  the  fceoe 
being  favourable,  in  a  poetic  mood, 
I  jingled  together  upon  paper,,  with 
fuitable  invented  GaJic  names,  the 
epithets  of  blue-eyed,  aicck*eyed, 
mildly -looking,  white- bofomed,  dark- 
brown  locks,  noble,  generous,  vali* 
ant,  tears,  fpears,  darts,  hearts,  harts, 
quivers,  bi>ws,  arrows,  helmets,  ileel, 
lireams,  ^torrents,  noble  deeds,  oth^T 
times,  bards,  chiefs,'  ftorms,  fangs, 
See.  and  produced  a  iitUe  poem, 
which  reads  pretry  fmoothly  ;  and, 
if  I  had  a  mind  to  publiih  it,  it  would 
be  no  dilRcult  matter  to  peri'uade 
fome  people  I  had  tranHated  it  from 
the  Galic :  for  I  might  tranilatc  a 
ilanza  of  it  into  Erfe,  0iew  it  to  the 
inquihtive,  and  fay  I  h^d  the  reft  by 
me ;  after  which  they  would  never 
enquire. 

In  this  manner  a  colle(flioQ  bath 
been  made  up  and  publilbed  at  £din- 
biirgli,  three  years  agO>  by  an  inge¬ 
nious  tranflator,  'Mr  Clarke,  entitled, 

Caledonian  Bards,  It  has  been 
reviewed  at  London,  and  adduced  as 
an  argument  for  the  genuiiienefs  of 
Fingal.  Mr  Clarke,  when  I  charged, 
him  with  it,  conlelTed  that  it  was 
entirely  made  up. — One  of  the  poems 
6f  that  colledion  is  happily  fee  oS 
with  the  tide  of  The  Words  of  Woe, 
The  author  told  me,  all  he  had  for 
the  ground- work  of  it  was  a  long 
called  yurram  na  tniaidhe^  com  poled 
on  a  late  emigration  of  the  Highlan¬ 
ders  to  America.  In  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  the  reft  of  the  coiledion  was 
made  up.  It,  however,  does  Mr 
Clarke’s  ingenuity  credit ;  although, 
in  general,  for  the  honour  of  his 
country,  he  alfo  wilhes  to  carry  on 
the  fraud  of  Oftian.  If  the  public 
would  continue  to  purchafe  liberally, 
there  is  no  knowing  what  numbei^of 
poems  we  nr.ight  be  favoured  with 
from  the  Erfe  !  But,  unfortunately, 
the  public  tafte  in  tips  way  feui^s  now 
to  be  fated* 


( 
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••  l^he  time  ef  my  departure  is  ^igh%* 
i«  a  fentence  of  Oflian. — Did  not  the 
author  of  it  read  the  fcripturcs  ?  Ai^d 
it  is  well  known  the  Bible  has  not 
been  fo  long  as  two  centuries  tranf* 
lilted  into  Irifti ;  fpr  in  Earfe  it  has 
not  yet  appeared  :  and  the  genuine 
Offian*  Mr  Macphcrlbn  himfelt  ac* 
knowledgefh  to  have  been  totally  *g- 
fiorant  of  Roman  and  Greek  learning, 

•  Another  powerful  objection  to  the 
genuinenefs  of  Olfian  is,  that,  except* 
ing  a  few  names,  all  the  charafters  in 
that  poem  are  the  creation  of  the 
tranflator,  and  are  not  at  all  known 
in  the  popular  tales  of  the  Highlands. 
Swaran  is  never  once  mentioned  ;  but 
Magnus,  a  more  piodern  name,  is  re- 
prefented  as  engaging  Fingal,  who  is 
a  real  but  antient  captain. — No  fuch 
kingdom  as  Morven  was  ever  known 
in  the  weft  of  Scotland.  The  name 
Morven,  although  at  home  it  is  call¬ 
ed  Alorairnay  founds  well,  and,  for 
310  other  reafon,  fuited  the  author's 
plan,  though  it  is  never  once  men¬ 
tioned  in  any  of  their  tales  or  fongs. 
The  di drift  known  at  this  day  by  that 
name,  is  only  a  part  of  the  parifti  of 
that  name. — Selma  is  not  at  all  known 
in  Scotland.  When  I  alked,  and  par-: 
ticula^ly  thofe  who  were  poifelTed  of 
«ny  poetry,  fon^s,  or  tales,  who  Fionn 
•was  ? — for  he  is  not  known  by  the 
name  of  Fingal  by  any— ^'as  nn- 
fwered,  that  he  was  an  Iriihman,  if 
a  man ;  for  they  fdmetimes  thought 
bim  a  giant,  and  that  he  lived  in  Ire¬ 
land,  and  fometimes  came  over  to 
hunt  in  the  Highlands.  This  is  t^e 
tiniverfal  voice  of  all  the  Highland¬ 
ers,  excepting  thofe  who  are  poffeifed 
of  abilities  and  knowledge  to  perufe 
the  work  of  Mr  Maepherfon,  and  arc 
taught  by  nationality  to  fupport  an 
j(jle  controverfy. 

The  truth  is,  this  Fingal  is  no 
iTio^^  than,  as  hath  often  already  been 
^bfer^cd,  an  Irifh  chief  of  the  third 
cent'^'*/*  who,^fignaljzed  himfelf  -a- 
-gain^  the  northern  invaders  of  thofe 
^  and,  being  made  captain,  or 


chief  commander,  of  an  army  or  mi¬ 
litia,  neceflary  to  be  kept  under  arms 
for  fome  years,  and  the  Irifti  and 
Scotch  Celts  being  one  and  the  fame 
people,  had  ^ccafion,  at  different 
times,  to  pafs  over  to  Scotland,  where 
he  was  joined  by  the  natives,  for  the- 
mutual  defence  of  both  countries. 
Like  a  true  Scotchman,  in  order  to 
make  his  compofition  more  accept¬ 
able  to  his  countrymen,  Mr  Maepher- 
fon  changes  the  name  of  Fionn  Mac 
Cumhal,  the  Iriihman,  into  Fingal  ; 
which  indeed  founds  much  better, 
and  fets  him  up  a  Scotch  King  o- 
ver  the  ideal  kingdom  of  Morven, 
in  the  weft  of  Scotland.~It  had  been 
a  better  argument  for  the' authenti¬ 
city,  if  he  had  allowed  him  to  be  an 
Iriihman,  and  made  Morven  an,  Iriih 
kingdom,  as  well  as  make  Ireland 
the  feene  of  his  battles  :  but,  as  he 
muft  need  make  the  hero  of  an  epic 
poem  a  great  charafter,  it  was  too 
great  honour  for  any  other  coun¬ 
try  but  Scotland  to  have  given  birth 
to  fo  conftderable  a  perfonage.— All 
the  authentic  hiftories  of  Ireland  give’ 
a  full  account  of  Fingal,  or  Fionn 
Mac  Cumhal's  aftions  ;  and  any  one 
who  will  take  the  trouble  to  look  at 
Dr  Keating,  or  any  other  hiftory  of 
that  country,  will  find  the  matter  re¬ 
lated  as  above :  whereas  in  the  Ckro^ 
nicon  Scotorumy  from  which  the  lift  of 
the  Scotch  kings  is  taken,  and  the 
pretended  manui'eripts  they  fo  much 
boaft  of  to  be  f^en  in  ^he  Hebrides, 
theVe  is  not  one  fy|lable  faid  of  fuch 
a  name  2^^  Fingal.  A  man  fo  thirily 
after  fame  would  furely  court  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  fleeting  the  cotempora¬ 
ry  Romans,  who  certainly  would  not 
tail  to  make  mention  of  fp  gyeat  a 
hero.  We  will  readily  grant,  that 
part  of  the  contefts  in  Ireland,  and 
the  war  with  Lochlin,  is  founded  in 
hiftory,  becaqfe  all  the  annals  of  Ire¬ 
land  have  handed  it  down  to  us  ;  but 
the  author,  in  order  to  ferve  his  pur- 
pofe,  wrefts  Tafts  as  they  may  beft 
ferve  his  end,  and,  appreheiifive  of  a 
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fttarc  dctcftlon,  labours  with  great 
zeal  to  dcftroy  the  credit  of  all  Irifh 
htftory,  and,  with  a  few  bold  ftrokes 
of  his  pen,  obliterate  all  the  Celtic 
learning  ever  known  any  where,  in 
order  to  make  way  for  a  new  fyftem 
of  Celtic  emigration  and  Hebridian 
and  Fingalian  hi  (lory,  in  the  Intro* 
du6tion  to  the  Hiftory  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  of  which  nothing  was 
ever  heard  before.  This  book  was 
publilhed  on  purpofe  to  fupport  the 
impofture  of  Fingal.’^ 

Mr  Shaw  proceeds  next  to  critlcife 
the  arguments  of  Mr  Smith,  the  edi¬ 
tor  of  Galic  Antiquities^  in  favour  of 
the  genuinenefs  of  Offian. 

<<  I  muft  now  take  notice  of  what 
has  been  faid  by  Mr  Smith,  in  a  late 
dilTertation  on  the  genuinenefs  of  Of- 
(ian’s  poems.  This  gentleman,  ahho’ 
a  man  of  great  modefty  and  worth, 
yet,  wanned  by  national  zeal  to  le< 
cure  the  honour  of  an  ancient  Oifian 
to  the  Highlands,  and  ftrip  the  brow 
of  the  modern  one  of  thofe  latjreU 
he  will  one  day,  in  fpite  of  all  their 
efforts,  claim  as  his  own,  avails  him- 
felf  of  the  ignorance  of  the  world 
concerning  the  hiiiory  of  the  High' 
lands  in  remote  ages,  and  would  have 
US  receive  conjedlures  for  fa<51s  ;  well 
knowing,  that  as  we  are  more  igno¬ 
rant  oUthefe  times,  there  is  greater 
latitude  for  conjedlure.  .Conclufious, 
however,  drawn  from  conjedure,  arc 
vague,  and  will  be  received  as  truths 
only  by  thofe  who  wifli  them  true. 

At  one  time  he  talks  of  the  age  of 
Fingal  as  an  age  of  hunting,  as  beft 
iiiits  his  purpofe  ;  at  another,  makes 
mention  of  it  as  an  age  of  arts,  civi¬ 
lization,  and  commerce.  “  The  on- 

•  ly  builnefs  of  men  was  hunting  ; 

•  the  women  wove  the  robe  for  their 

•  ‘love.’^  People  will  do  and  fay  much, 
and  often  more  than  is  true,  to  en¬ 
force  the  belief  of  what  they  them- 
felves  wiiii  to  be  true,  but  are  n()t  a- 
blc  to  ejahlifi).  •  All  men,  however, 
arc  not  ijike  crediUous.  An  imjut- 


rer  aftw  truth  always  expci^s  evidence 
before  he  gives  his  affent  to  a  pro- 
T'^fition ;  and,  in  order  to  be  able 
himfelf  to  give  an  account  of  the 
faith  that  is  in  him,  will  never  be¬ 
lieve  as  true,  upon  conjeaural  and 
probable  evidence,  that  which  fa(fls 
alone  mufl  prove.  That  the  queftion 
in  hand  is  of  that  nature,  is  evident : 

—  yet  it  is  very  diiferent  with  the 
friends  of  OlTian :  they  wilh  the  world 
to  believe,  for  the  honour  of  their 
country,  becaufc  Mr  Maepherfoa 
made  Fingal  a  Scotch,  and  not  an 
I^'llh  man. 

“  Mr  Smith  then  tells  'the  names 
and  refidence  of  men  in  his  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  «  whom  he  has  heard^ 

‘  for  weeks  together,  repeat  ancient 
‘  poems,  many  of  them  Odian’s 
but  has  not  given  us  one  line  of  them 
as  a  fa<5t  in  his  Hilfertaiion ;  nor, 
were  I  to  call  on  him  to  produce  the 
Galic  of  any  forty  lines,  in  either 
Fingal  or  Temora,  he  could  not  pro¬ 
duce  them,  i  hen  an  ingenious  a- 
pology  would  have  been  contrived: 

—  tlie  man  had  died  of  a  fever ^  or 
had  einignted  to  America.  Some 
fuch  mifchance,  notwithftanding  all 
their  differtaiions  and  noife,  has  be¬ 
fallen  the  whole  of  them  ;  for  ail  the 
Highlands  has  not  yet  been  able  to 
(hew  three  lints,  excepting  thofe  Mr 
Maepherfon  publilhed  as  a  fpccimen^ 
and  which,  in  reality,  is  his  own  tranf- 
lation.  If  they  believe  themfelves.  Jet 
them  enjoy  it,  and  not  attempt  to 
bully  the  world  into  a  belief  of  that 
for.  which  no  fort  of  evidence  has  yet 
been  produced. 

He  tells  us,  Mr  Macpherfofi 
«  has  always  been  readied  to  fliew 
‘  his  originals  to  the  belt  judges.’’  P 
deny  it.  Mr  Maepherfon  often  pro- 
mifed  me  a  light  of  them. — 1  believe, 
without  vanity,  I  may  1‘iy  I  undcr- 
ftand  the  Galic  as  v/ell  as  any  man. 
living,  for  1  wrote  a  Grammar  and 
a  Di<51ionary  of  ir ;  and  yer,  although 
he  appointed,  at  lead  at  lix  different 
i  a  day  ioi*  iliewinvr  Jieiu  to  me, 

j 
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himfcif  heard  pieces  of  it  recited  j 
and,  bein^  compared  with  the  tranjla^ 
tlon^  cxadly  correfponded. — Dr  Percy 
doestnot  underftand  a  fyllable  of  the 
Erfe,  and  therefore  could  be-  no. 
judge.  The  truth  is,  Dr  Blair,  and 
ProfeJfor  Fergufon,  when  Dr  Percy 
was  at  Edinburgh,  took  care  to  in¬ 
troduce  a  young  fludent  from  the 
Highlands,  who  repeated  fome  verfes, 
of  which  Profeffor  Fergufon  faid  fuch 
and  fuch  fehtences  in  Fingal  were  the 
tranjlation  *. — Mr  bmitb,  if  he  looks 
into  the  fecond  and  third  editions  of 
the  ReUqueSi  will  find  the  obfervation 
there  no  longer  ;  and  that  Dr  Percy, 
on  reflection,  had  juft  reafon  tofufpeCl 
that  this  young  ftudent  had  pre- 
vidufly  been  taught  the  part  he  re¬ 
cited  ;  and  the  lines  might  as  readily 
be  any  common  fong  as  the  original 
of  Fingal ;  for  they  knew  it  was  im- 
poflible  for  an  Englilhman  to  deteCk 
it.'^  \jro  be  concluded  in  our  next. 

An  Account  of  the  ne*w  Mujical  Enters 
tainynent  of  Tnvo  Afis  called  THE 
AGREEABLE  SURPRISE,  per¬ 
formed  for  the  firjl  time '  at  the  Hay ^ 
market  Theatre^  on  Wednefday,  Sep’* 
t ember  e. 


and  I  as  often  waited  upon  him,  there 
was  always  fome  apology  made  ; — 
the  manuferipts  were  at  his  houfe  in 
the  country,  or  miflaid,  or  the  key 
loft,  or  I  Ihould  fee  them,  fome  other 
time.  Why  did  he  promife  to  (hew 
them?  And,  fince  he  promifed,  why 
not  (hew  fome  ?  Let  the  public  draw 
int'erences.  This  is  true  ;  let  Mr 
-Maepherfon  contradiCl  it,  if  he  can 
Mr  Smith  talks  alfo  of  MSS.  that 
contain  thefe  poems — Why  apply  fo 
earneftly  to  the  author  for  an  edition, 
if  they  have  them  in  thefe  MSS.  of 
their  own  ?  For  a  committee  of  the 
Highland  Society  has  watted  on  Mr 
Maepherfon,  to  requeft  the  original 
ihouid  be  printed.  But  alas  I  not  one 
line  has  yet  been  feen,  excepting  what 
the  tranflator  has  made. 

^  Profeffor  Macleod,  of  Glafgow, 
is  mentioned  as  a  perfon  who  was  al¬ 
lowed  to  compare  fome  books  of  the 
original  with  the  tranflation  ;  and 
yet,  in  a  couverfation  with  nic  at 
London,  who  promifed  to  purckafe 
any  number  of<  lines,  not  under  fix, 
at  the  rate  of  t  s.  6  d.  each  word, 
he  could  neither  repeat  a  fyllable, 
nor  undertake  to  procure '  from  Mr 
Maepherfon^  although  then  in  town, 
a  fingle  line.  Thus  fruit lefs  hitherto 
has  been  every  attempt  to  difeover  a 
ftanza  of  an  original;  excepting  what 
has  been  tranflated  from  the  Englifh, 
to  impofe  it  as  a  fpecimen  of  an  ori¬ 
ginal.— Why  hot  publifli  large  ex- 
rtraCfs  from  thofe  MSS.  of  which  the 
authors  of  differtations  fo  much  boaft. 
If  they  heard  formerly,  and  dill  (as 
they  aver)  know  men  that  repeat 
them,  why  not  take  them  down  in 
writing,  and  publifh  them? — Are 
they  afraid  the  Highland  public, 
which  is  fo  zealous  to  eftablifh  the 
authenticity,  will  not  purchafe  ?  It 
.cannot  be  believed. — But  the  reafop 
^s,  they  are  not  to  be  found. 

Mr  omith  mentions  Dr  Percy's 
Reliques  of  Ancient  Poetryy  in  which  he 
fays  the  DoCfor  confeffeth  ^iiat  he 


This  humorous  and  laughable 
piece  is  the  produClion  of  Mr 
O' Keefe,  author  of  The  Son  ilhLaw, 
The  Dead  Alive,  &c.  The  overture  and 
fongs,  except  a  few  Irifti  tunes,  ^re 
the  compofition  of  Dr  Arnold. 

The  following  are  the  principal 
characters: 

Sir  Felix  Friendly,  Mr  Wilfon. 
Compton  ^  hir  Banntftetv 
Eugene,  -  Mr  Wood. 
Chicane,  •  Mr  Webb. 
Thomas,  -  Mr  Stevens* 


*  This  circumflance  has  been  pofitively 
contradicted  by  Dr  Fergufon  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  prints,  who,  (aya  be  never  was  with 
Dr  Percy  at  the  repetition  of  any  vafe/l 
by  a  ftydcoi  from  the  Uighlaads. 


LITERARY  AMUSEMENT. 


Johfif  **  •  Mr  Egan. 

Cuddent  •  .  Mr  Kenny’. 

Stump.  • ,  Mr  Painter. 

Lingo.  -  Mr  Edwin. 

Mrs  .Chefhlre.  •  Mrs  Webb. 

Cowhip.  -  Mrs  Wells. 

Fringe.  -  Mrs  PouiSn. 

Laura.  -  Mifs  Harper. 

Servants.  Peafansc.  &c.  &c. 

The  bufinefs  of  the  **  Agreeable 
Surprifc”  opens, with  the  peal'ants  and 
fervants  of  Sir  Felix  iinging  and 
dancing  to  celebrate  harveft  home 
and  his  birth- day.  Compton,  who 

had  formerly  been  in  partnerihip  with 
Sir  Felix,  is  jull  returned  from  pri* 
vateering;  but  his  ill  fuccefs  has  ren¬ 
dered  ‘him  the  object  of  Sir  Felix’s 
bounty :  he  enquires  the  caule  of 
their  feftivity,  and  is  informed,  that 
it  is  the  commemoration  of  his  natal 
day.  and  alio  intended'  to  honour 
Laura’s  wedding-day.  Laura,  who 
is  the  daughter  of  Compton,  is  fiip- 
pofed  to  be  an  orphan.  Eugene  is 
taught  to  believe  that  he  is  the  Ton 
of  Sir  Felix,  and  conceives  a  violent 
paffion  for  Laura;  but.  fuppofing 
that  his  [poverty  would  be  a  bar  to 
their  happinefs.  propofes  an  elope¬ 
ment,  which  Laura  confcrits  to.  Mrs 
Chelhire.  a  checfemonger’s  widow 
from  the  borough,  and  an  Attorney, 
arrive  at  Sir  Felix’s  houle.  Mrs 
Cheihire.  at  a  former  interview,  had 
Hbeen  captivated  with  the  youthful 
and  manly  appearance  of  Eugene,  and 
had  lent  him  feveral  fums  of  money 
that  (he  might  force  him  into  mar¬ 
riage. 

The  moment  Eugene  is  acquainted 
that  'Mrs  Chdbire  is  in  the  houfe,  he 
calls  Thomas  (a  fervant),  and  tells 
him  he  is  going  to  truft  him  with  a 
fecfet  of  the  greateft  importance ;  at 
the  fame  time  enjoining  him  not  to 
difclofcx  it,  particularly  to  a  woman. 
Eugene  cauies  Thomas  to  believe 
^hat  Mrs  Chcftiirc  is  a  Ruffian 
Prince fs,  and  that  (he  has  killed  in  a 
duel  a  knight  of  the  Holy  Empire; 
and  thit  Inould  llie  be.  taken,  ihe 


would  certainly  lofe  her  head.  This 
fccret  is  prefcntly  communicated  to  all 
Sir  Felix’s  domcltics  ;  and  each  eager 
to  fee  the  phenomena,  wait  on  Her 
with  wine,  fyllabub.  See.  This  fitua- 
tion  produces  a  molt  whimfical 
voque.  Lingo  the  Butler,  who  had 
formerly  been  a  fchool mailer,  inter¬ 
lards  his  diicourfe  with  apothegms  in 
doggrel  and  iali'e  Latin,  which  had 
a  laughable  effeCl.  Eugene  refledling 
on  the  generous  treatment  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  from  Sir  Felix,  cannot  prevail 
on^  himfelf  to  fo  dilhonourabie  a 
part  as  to  engage  in  a  clandeltme 
marriage  ;  and  by  a  natural  and  ea(y 
circumuance,  himfelf  and  Laura  are 
brought  to  Sir  Felix  and  Compton, 
where  they  are  informed  of  their  real 
parents,  and  obtain  the  confent  of  ail 
parties  for  their  union.  Mrs  Cheihire 
(wears  Ihe  will  be  revenged,  if  it  colls 
her  half  the  cheefe  in  her  (hop ;  but 
Sir  Felix  advifes  her  to  marry  the 
Attorney,  which  (he  moll  readily 
confents  to,  and  her  joining,  in  the 
finale  concludes  the  piece. 

Though  we  cannot  pronounce  this 
piece  equal  to  the  Son-in-Law,  yet  it 
poirelTes  a  good  deal  of  the  vis  comica* 

Edwin’s  character  was  cxecdingly 
well  drawn,  and  created  great  riiibi- 
lity  in  the  audience. 

The  performers  did  the  author 
ample  jullice.  Edwin  and  VViifoa 
were  particularly  happy  in  their  dif¬ 
ferent  characters,  and  fung  the  Irilh 
tunes  with  great  humour. 

Previous  to  the  performance,  Mr 
Palmer  apologized  for  Mifs  Harper, 
who  traded,  he  faid,  that  any  imper¬ 
fection  or^ impropriety  in  her  finging 
or  acting,  would  not  injure  her  in  the 
favour  of  the  audience,  when  they 
confidered  that  (he  laboured  under 
perfoiial  indifpofition,  and  the  lofs  of 
her  filler. 


The  following  art  forae  of  the  moll 
approved  Airs  and  Songs  in  the 
above  entertainment. 


THE  EDINBURGH  MAG  AZIN  E,  ise. 


A  I  R.  The  Moufe  and  the  Frog;- 
Mr  Edwin. 
afnas^ 

I  love  a  lafsy  r 
As  a  cedar  tall  and  flen'der  % 

Sweet  cowlltps  grace 
I0  her  nom’tifc  cafe. 

And  Ihe  is  of  the  feminine  gender* 

CHORUS^ 

Rorum  corum t 
Sunt  divorum^ 

Harum  fcarum  ! 

Dinjo  ! 

*Tag  rQgf  merry  derry,  perriwig  and  bai 
bandy 

Bic,/jo4j  borumygenitivo! 

Can  1  decline 
A  nymph  divine  i ' 

Her  voice  ai  a  flute  is  duUis  i 
Her  oculm  bright 
Her  manus  white# 

And  rofr#  when  1  ta3oy  her  pulfe  is* 

CHORUS. 

Rorum  corumy  ifCm 
Oh  how  bella 
My  puella  / 

1*11  kifs  ft  tula  ftculor  um  • 

If  Tve  luck,  Sir# 

She%  my  uxory 
0  dies  befiediSorum  ! 

CHORUS.  " 

Rorum  corumy  iyck 

t  *  • 

AIR.  Corn  Rigs  are  bonny* 

Mrs  Wells. 

'  / 

LORD,  what  care  I  for  mam  or  dad? 

Why  let  ’em  fcold  aod  bellow ! 

For  while  I  live  1*11  love  my  lad# 

He*i»  fuch  a  charming  fellow* 

The  laft  fairday,  on  Gander  Green# 

The  youth  he  danc’d  fo  well-o# 

So  fpruce  a  lad  was  never  feen#  ' 

As  my  fwcet  charming  fellow. 

The  fair  was  over,  night  was  come# 

The  lad  was  fomewhat  mellow; 

Says  he,  my  dear,  I*ll  fee  you  bome-^  ‘ 
1  thank’d  the  chai  miog  fellow. 

We  trudg’d  along,  the  moon  (hone  bright 
S?ys  bt,  if  you’ll  not  telUo, 

I’ll  kils  you  here  by  this  good  light—' 
Lord,  what  a  charming  fellow ! 

You  rogue,  fays  I,  you’ve  ftopi  my  brcatl^ 
Ye  btlls  ring  out  my  knell-o  i 
Again  I’d  die  fo  fwcet  a  death 
WUh  fucb  a  charming  fellow! 


AIR.  Dr  Arnold# 

Mr  Bannister. 

THE  virgin  lily  of  the  night 
Aurora  fluds  in  tears ; 

But  L»oq  in  coif  of  native  whit 
Her  fragrant  head  (he  rears. 

Ko  longer  droops,  diltrefb’d,  forlorn# 
But  trc(h  and  blythe  as  May, 

'  ’  She  riles  to  perfume  the  mosn# 

And  fotiics  upon  the  day. 

The  limpid  ftreams  of  noble  fource, 
That  miles  in  darknelV  flow. 
Emerging  in  their  devious  courfe# 
Traiifluccnt  beauties  (hew. 

O’er  golden  fands  they  gently  glide, 
Unruffled  with  the  gale, 

Refleding  heaven  with  fpiendid  pride# 
As  rolling  through  the  vale. 

SONG.  An  Irifh  Tune. 

Mr  Wilson. 

IN  Jacky  Bull,  when  bound  for  France, 
The  gofling  you  difeover, 

But  taught  to  fide,  to  fence,  and  dance, 

A  finifh’d  goofe  comes  over. 

With  his  tierce  and  ctrtei  fa,  fa  ! 

And  his  cotillon  lo  fmart,  ha !  ha  ! 

Ue  charms  each  female  heart.  Oh  la ! 

As  Jacky  returns  from  Dover. 

For  cocks  and  dogs,  fee  ’fqiiire  at  home# 
The  prince  of  country  toniei ! 

Return’d  from  Paris,  Spa,  or  Rome# 

Our  ’(quire  a  nice  Adonis. 

With  bis  tierce  and  carte,  fa  I  fa  ! 

And  bis  cotillon  fo  fmart  ha !  ha ! 

He  charms  the  kmalc  heart. 

The  pink  of  macaronies! 

AIR.  Dr  Arnold. 

Mrs  Webb. 

IN  choice  of  a  hufband  us  widows  are 
nice.  (trice, 

I’d  not  have  a  man  wou’d  grow  old  in  a 
Not  a  bear,  or  a  monkey,  a  clown  or  a 
fop.  (ihop. 

But  one  that  could  buftle  and  ftir  in  my 

A  log  I’ll  avoid,  when  I’m  chuflng  my  lad’ 
And  a  flnrk,'that  might  gobble  up  all  that 
IJhad ;  .  (might  hop — 

Such  fuitors  I  had.  Sir— but  off  they 
I  want  r  ne  that  cau  bufllc  and  ftir  in  my 
(hop. 

TmC  lad  in  my  eye  is  the  roanto  my  mind. 
So  handfome,  fo  young,  fo  polite,  and  fo 
kind ! 

With  fuch  a  good  foul  to  the  altar  l*d 
fi^s^the  man  that  can  bufllc  and  flir  in 
iny  (hop. 


/ 


